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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


HEREAS, before the war, trade fol- 
lowed political agreements, it is now 
generally recognized that peace depends 

éven more on economic than on_ political 
factors, and the conclusion of the Franco- 
German commercial agreement at a moment when 
telations between the Quai d’Orsay and the 
Wilhelmstrasse are decidedly strained is there- 
fore all the more welcome. It is true that the 
agreement is for a period of only eighteen months, 
but this is due less to the. national jealousies and 
s which so embittered the negotiations 

when they were begun in the autumn of 1924 
than to the fact that the new French customs 
lariff has not yet been adopted by the Chamber. 
€ concessions made by the French in regard 
to German trade with Morocco do not place 
fmany on a footing of equality with other 
nations, but at least they are a substantial 
improvement on Article 143 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, which provided for the absolute 
exclusion of all German interests from the 
Protectorate. The commercial agreement is 


perhaps the most promising step that has been 
taken since the admission of Germany to the 
League of Nations. 


Meanwhile the controversy over the Rhineland 
evacuation is about as unsatisfactory as it could 
be. It always used tq be said that the attitude of 
France towards Germany was due entirely to the 
failure of this country to give any guarantee of 
French security other than the general guarantee 
contained in the League Covenant. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain gave a definite guarantee at 
Locarno, and yet we still have to haggle for 
weeks with the French for the withdrawal of 
each battalion from the Rhineland, and still fresh 
excuses are found for the failure to live up to 
M. Briand’s promise, given on November 14, 
1925, of a substantial reduction in the forces of 
occupation provided the Germans behaved them- 
selves. Hare-brained schemes for the eventual 
reorganization of the Reichswehr and foolish 
speeches by unknown German deputies certainly 
cannot justify the French refusal to withdraw 
more than 5,000 men. The disparity between 
the French and British forces in the Rhineland 
is already so great that a considerable British 
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reduction would merely remove the British 
restraining influence in the occupied areas. In 
these circumstances the British Government does 
well to continue its pressure on Paris even at the 
risk of temporary unpopularity there. 


Of course, many of the German expectations 
from Locarno are absurdly exaggerated, and 
German preoccupations with military matters may 
well cause uneasiness abroad which will increase 
as reaction in France encourages reaction in 
Germany. But it is important, as well as amus- 
ing, that Dr. Gessler, the Minister of Defence 
and the idol of the militarists, should have issued 
an order that Germany’s fighting forces must 
in future pay due honour to the flag of the 
Republic. This decision that the Republican 
army should not be used as an instrument of 
Monarchist propaganda has deeply shocked the 
former followers of the ex-Kaiser, but it will 
probably arouse no ire in the breasts of the rank 
and file soldiers, who are tog young to have been 
greatly influenced by old traditions. It is also 
something quite new and invigorating to read 
that the Berlin police have arrested a whole train- 
load of Fascists who had not taken a recent order 
for their disbandment very seriously. That such 
steps can be taken by a Government which 
contains members of the Nationalist Party is little 
short of astonishing. 


It may seem early to prophesy about the effects 
of the death of Zaghlul Pasha, but there can be 
little doubt that its first result will be the break 
up of the Wafdist Party which he led, and which 
has been the dominant influence in Egyptian 
politics ever since the war. The Egyptian 
public knows nothing of politics, but it has a 
reverence for personalities which we in Europe 
have mostly outgrown—perhaps to our loss. In 
Zaghlul’s party there is no one to take his place, 
except, possibly, Sidky Pasha, who is nothing 
like so popular a figure. Nearly all the men of 
real ability were opposed to Zaghlul. Zaghlul 
touched the imagination of the Egyptians because 
he was so essentially one of themselves, a man of 
the people. He has been described as a kind of 
Oriental Kruger—a frothy, excitable Kruger, if 
such a thing can be imagined—who talked to the 
people in words that they understood. There is 
no one else at all like him in the calculating, 
cosmopolitan atmosphere of Egyptian politics. 
But he was no statesman, and it may take decades 
to undo the evil effects of his anti-British policy. 


That frowsy phoenix, the capital levy, has 
perished, and arisen in the form of a “ special 
surtax ’’ on all ‘‘ unearned ’”’ incomes over £500 
a year. The Labour Party, admitting that it has 
““ missed the tide for a massive redemption of 
debt,’’ otherwise for one bold confiscatory act, has 
discovered that there may be advantages in 
“ getting our capital levy, not in a single pay- 
ment, but in an annual income for the State.”’ 
This preposterous scheme is nothing more than a 
proposal for discouraging the habit of saving 
which provides capital for industrial enterprise. 
Its economic consequences might well be even 
worse than those of the capital levy, pure and 


simple. For, however disastrous the finangiy 
effect of the capital levy, there might be moy 
recovery from a single act of plunder, where, 
continuous exactions would break the hearts of gj 
who save for investment. ‘* Unearned ’’ incom 
comes from savings. With what object 
people save? To provide what will be oppo, 
tunities of waste for Socialists? 


Mr. Baldwin has returned from Canada wit 
grateful and cheerful words. That he had in th 
Dominion the welcome he deserved we know, ang 
that he should be cordial in acknowledgment 
it is very natural; but he must not reason from i 
that all Canadians are eager to welcome all persons 
from this country. Some emigrants could tell, 
rather different story. But we can well belie 
that a vigorous and optimistic people with a deep. 
rooted loyalty to the Crown are far from supposing 
that this country is played out, far from dubioys 
about the cohesion of the Empire. They are inevit 
ably exposed, however, to economic and cultura 
influences from the United States, and it js 
incumbent on all of us here who can to counteract 
those influences, not because they are necessarily 
harmful or are exercised with any sinister 
purpose, but simply because they are not British, 
and Canada is part of the British Commonwealth, 
The Prince of Wales did admirably in acquiring 
the ranch in Canada which he and his brother 
have been visiting; Mr. Baldwin has done 
admirably in touring the Dominion; but this 
country needs continual representation there 
through the visits of men and women who lead in 
every department of its life. 


In a leading article we deal once more with the 
case of Sacco and Vanzetti, whose long suspense 
was ended by their electrocution last Monday 
night. Indignation only less than that engendered 
by the case and its conclusion has been aroused 
by the disgraceful and ridiculously unreasoning 
disorders and acts of violence on the part of 
extremists that marked the fulfilment of the 
verdict. We are certainly not impressed with the 
reported proposal of the Defence Committee fora 
lying-in-state of the bodies of the executed men, 
and for a subsequent tour of them through the 
States; particularly since, from what we know of 
America, curiosity is likely to play a much larger 
part than sympathy in impelling the crowds that 
will flock to view these grim exhibits. 


Not much attention has been paid in this 
country to the incidents that have taken place 
during the last few weeks on the Italo-Swis 
frontier. The incidents have not been vet) 
grave, since they have led only to temporary 
inconvenience to a few foreign tourists and Swiss 
citizens, but the reasons for their occurrence afe 
interesting. It is explained that artillery practic 
and army manceuvres have made the Italian 
frontier guards over-anxious to keep strangers out 
of the danger zone. The truth, however, is that 
the internal situation in Italy makes it important 
for Signor Mussolini to reduce the comings and 
goings of Italians themselves to a minimum. 
Especially while the economic crisis lasts he does 
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not want potential enemies of Fascismo to escape 

, and he takes his own recent speech about 
making Italy a nation of sixty million people who 
guid stand up to any nation in Europe so 
griously that he does not like to lose a single 
eruit for his armies. This may seem fantastic, 
but it is true, and the proof of it lies in his recent 
reversal of his emigration policy. He no longer 
encourages Italians to work abroad; he places 
dificulties in their way despite a growing danger 
of unemployment at home. 


We cannot congratulate the Government of 
India on the procedure adopted in regard to the 
“Indianization ’’ of the Army. The Committee 
charged with production of a report on an Indian 
Sandhurst was bound to confine itself within its 
terms of reference: it had competence to offer an 
opinion on the means, but not on the policy. The 
Government of India may have a definite policy 
inthe matter, and indeed by the time these words 
ae read Sir William Birdwood will have been 
obliged to declare some sort of policy to the 
Indian Assembly. But for lack of plain warning 
that the subject was merely under investigation, 
ithas been assumed by Indian politicians that the 
Government are bound by the Committee’s 
report. The one intelligently resolute move in 
the matter has been made by a deputation repre- 
senting native officers of the martial races, which 
has pointed out to the Commander-in-Chief the 
impossibility of putting officers of the non-martial 
races over Pathan, Sikh, Rajput, Mahratta 
or Gurkha soldiers. However, to postpone com- 
missions for the young intellectuals of Bengal till 
Bengali regiments can be raised would be post- 
ponement till the Greek kalends. Our own 
opinion may be stated in a sentence. The 
business of an army is military efficiency, not 
proportional or other representation. 


Once more the advice-deafened youth of 
England has been adjured to gird up its loins to 
the great task which, etc. This time the appeal 
comes from a captain of industry; last time, if we 
femember rightly, it came from an ecclesiastic ; 
but at one time or other everyone who has 
attained position or wealth, and space on 
the “feature”? page of a daily paper, has 
uttered it. Advice of this sort was being 

t out in vast quantities when, three or 
four years ago, we protested in a leading article 
against the flood of cant, knowing we should 
share Canute’s experience. It continues. Every 
other day someone discovers that, apparently for 
the first time in history, ‘the future is with 
youth,’ not, as one would expect, with those on 
the brink of senility or death. But among all 
these monitory roarings and mumblings we catch 
"0 word of what definite and novel duty has 
devolved on youth. For ourselves, allowing for 
‘minority of the shell-shocked, now hardly very 
young, we can see nothing very much the matter 
with youth to-day, except its toleration of the 
pompous nonsense addressed to it. To be sure, 
a London it is rather bloodless, but since it has 

N trained to regard dancing till dawn on 


*monade as devilry, too much must not be 
expected of it. 


MILES EX MACHINA 


Y nature the professional soldier is intensely 
Bevaservative in the practice of his art. 

Throughout history the great revolutions in 
the art of war have rarely been made by soldiers, 
frequently by the application of the civilian mind 
to the problems of war. The Roman Empire fell 
when the legionary was proved to be inferior to 
the barbarians on their horses, and the cavalry 
tactics of the Germanic hordes that overthrew the 
Roman infantry at Adrianople were not the result 
of conscious military thought, but simply the 
transference of civilian habit into the practice of 
war. 

Similarly, the finest infantry in the world, the 
old British regulars, were repeatedly defeated in 
the Boer War by the mounted infantry tactics of 
an untrained militia of farmers, who used their 
horses and rifles in war precisely as they did in 
peace. The Germans in the late war were no 
exception to the rule. When we reflect how deeply 
they studied the art of war, their product of new 
military ideas was not remarkable, and it was 
reserved to the new English army of amateurs to 
discover and develop the idea of the tank, which 
was the newest and best thing in the war. 

From this discovery has developed the idea of 
the Mechanized Army which has been engaged in 
most interesting manceuvres on Salisbury Plain. 
The impulse to this great new experiment is in 
part moral. The conscience of the country was 
shocked by the frightful and unnecessary waste of 
our best young life in France, and one motive of 
the new mechanical school is to oppose steel with 
steel, and not with tender flesh, and to lighten the 
strain on human and equine muscle by the use of 
mechanical transport. Naturally it was in the 
Engineers, where the military mind is at closest 
contact with the problems of industry, that most 
work was done for the new idea. Broadly, the 
idea is to adapt to the art of war some of the 
labour-saving devices which have so enormously 
extended the industrial output of the industrial 
worker. The innovating force is civilian in origin, 
not military. 

At the end of the war, in his final despatch, 
Lord Haig shocked many of us by declaring that 
the war had vindicated the usefulness of cavalry. 
But he was not wholly wrong. If war is to recover 
its old freedom of manceuvre, we must restore to 
armies their old mobility. They must be able to 
move fast instead of being tied down for years 
to what in France were virtually siege operations. 
So far Lord Haig’s instinct was sound, but his 
defence of cavalry has been justified in a way that 
he did not expect. The new private soldier is not 
a cavalryman mounted on a real horse, but a rifle- 
man sitting in a horse of iron. Progress has 
brought us back to the Middle ‘Ages again, and a 
new chivalry of the iron horse or tank. Crécy, 
which overthrew the supremacy of the knight in 
armour, was fought in 1346, nearly a thousand 
years after the battle of Adrianople, which showed 
that the days of the Roman legionary were over. 
It introduced the era of the infantry again, with 
all the social and political changes that that 
implied, and the improvement of the musket into 
the modern rifle seemed to guarantee its 
supremacy in perpetuity. Armies grew in size 
until they embraced the whole manhood of a 
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nation, and as their numbers increased so their 
mobility decreased. Then, with the premature 
advent of the tanks in the later stages of the battle 
of the Somme, came the revolution that sealed 
the doom of the infantryman, and in less than six 
hundred years from Crécy the tankman appeared 
as the modern equivalent of the old knight in 
armour, 

We must not regard the tank merely as a new 
arm. It marks a revolution in the old art of war 
that makes the armies of 1914 obsolete. They 
may survive for ceremonial purposes or for war 
with barbarians, or because established ideas, 
especially in military matters, change very slowly, 
and because what in another order of ideas the 
Radicals used to call vested interests are very 
powerful. But for the serious business of war, 
considered as the violent clash of opposing 
national wills, Napoleon, and for that matter the 
ideas of 1914, are now more remote than Crécy. 
The knight in armour, overthrown at Crécy, has 
now come back triumphant as the infantryman 
seated in his tankette.’’ 

To this revolution the manoeuvres of the past 
week on Salisbury Plain are in the nature of an 
interesting footnote. It is for the experts to go 
into the difficulties and complications of detail. 
For the rest of us the danger is not that we should 
over-estimate the extent of the new revolution, but 
that we should under-estimate it. Danger, we say, 
because unless we realize the magnitude of the 
change, we shall be at the mercy of the Whitehall 
priests, who, in war as in everything else, always 
stone the prophets, and just as the practice of 
archery, because it won Crécy and Agincourt, was 
prolonged into Tudor days, by which time it had 
become meaningless for war, so we shall continue 
to support at great cost an obsolete apparatus of 
war which has lost all touch with reality. It has 
been a hard struggle to have made such progress 
as we have done. Only a year ago Sir Laming 
Worthington-Evans spoke very doubtfully about 
the prospects of mechanizing the army, and 
though his conversion now seems complete, and 
the idea is now popular in high quarters, there 
is such a thing as capturing an idea in order to 
smother it, and it is important that public interest 
in the new experiments should be well maintained. 
The old bad habit of leaving the development of 
the art of war to the professional soldiers must be 
discontinued. In every army there is always a 
struggle going on between the innovators and the 
traditionalists, and without an active public interest 
in their support the innovators are invariably 
beaten. 

The ideal to be aimed at is that our military 
system should be an adaptation for the purposes 
of war of the qualities that make for efficiency in 
ordinary life. Rightly considered, peace and war 
are not separate activities, but the same virtues 
should make for success in both, so that civil life 
is one long training for victory in the supreme 
crisis of war. The closer the army’s contact with 
civil ideas, the more progressive it is likely to be 
in its ideas, the more economical in the proportion 
of energy expended for a given result, and ulti- 
mately the more humane war will become. The 
mechanization of the army promises two results. 
In the first place, it should bring to an end the 
Continental system of conscription with its armies 
of millions. If a dozen tanks have a better chance 
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of taking a position than a division of infay 
obviously there will be no need for the vast armig 
of conscription. The same work can be bett, 
done by comparatively small armies making yg 
of machines that economize labour. And neces 
sarily the greater the mobility the fewer jh 
numbers required to accomplish the desing 
military result. The obsolescence of conscription 
means a greater reduction in armaments for th 
nations of Europe than for us who have ney 
adopted it as a permanent institution. We shaj 
always require a small and relatively expensiy 
standing army for the police and garrison work ¢ 
the Empire. None the less, the greater use gf 
machinery offers our best chance of effecting 
military economies. Of course, if we run the typ 
armies, the traditional and the mechanized, sié 
by side, there will be no economy, but rather a 
increase of expenditure. To effect economies w 
shall have to scrap the old army completely, an 
substitute a new army in which the new ideas ar 
remorselessly carried out. It will take time andi 
will encounter both active and passive resistance, 
But we should be satisfied with nothing less than 
a complete revolution in military matters. Th 
old system was tried out in the last war, and found 
frightfully inhumane and extravagant of life. In 
another, it could only be more so. 


POST-MORTEM 


OW that the ultimate blunder has been 
N committed in the drama of Sacco and 

Vanzetti there is nothing to be gained by 
prolonging the agony of controversy. But the 
case has aroused such bitter and passionate 
interest all over the world that it is impossible 
to dismiss it without some final reflections, lt 
assumed before its close a definite political 
importance; unfortunately, apart from the foolish 
and reprehensible acts of lawlessness to which it 
gave rise, it inevitably engendered even among 
the sanest and soberest of people an indeterminate 
but appreciable amount of inter-national ill-will 
Americans themselves have been the first to 
realize the harm that has been done by this cas 
to the respect in which their country is held 
abroad. 

The difficulties in which in the last stages 
the affair the Massachusetts authorities found 
themselves placed may be at once admitted. The 
political aspect of the affair became in some so 
a barrier to the impartial working of justict 
The “‘ red” outrages of the past few weeks did 
serious harm to the cause they were intended 1 
assist. For one thing, they made it harder for 
law-abiding people in sympathy with the 
prisoners, whether in America or abroad, 
express their sympathy; for another, they made tt 
harder for the American authorities to chang 
their decision (supposing they wished to # 
so) because of the danger of appearing 
surrender to intimidation. There may have beet 
a fear that the cause of justice in general might 
be weakened, even though the particular caus 
of justice would be served, by a decision #! 
could be interpreted, however wrongly, as a 
been forced upon them by acts of violence. 
is perhaps not impossible that the bombs and t 
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ges and even the legitimate constitutional 
ests, like the frogs and the darkness and the 
ges of old, hardened Pharaoh’s heart. 
All this we readily recognize and still are not 
ile to condone the executions. It is useless now 
over the evidence again—courts of law are 
longer of importance to Sacco and Vanzetti— 
ough it is the fact that among many who have 
wailed themselves of every opportunity of study- 
ing that evidence there is a passionate conviction 
iat the men were not guilty. However that may 
iy, at the very least there was and must always 
emain a dqubt of their guilt—even the least 
fisatisfied must admit that—and where there is 
,doubt it is the business of justice to give to the 
cused persons the benefit of it. For that reason 
ditself a reprieve should have been granted, 
wen had the men been lying under sentence of 
death for only a normal period of time. How 
uch rather should one have been granted when 
aeady they had lain in prison, in the uncertain 
cy of death, for six whole years? These 
we the extremely simple facts on which world 
ginion has based its clamour for reprieve. It 
isonly by accident, so to speak, that they involve 
anaspersion on American justice in particular, or 
the justice administered by the State of 
Massachusetts: in essence it is a matter of 
common humanity, which affects the whole world 
ly. 
» yh for this reason that Senator Borah’s 
potest against foreign interest in the affair as 
bing an ‘‘ impudent, wilful challenge’ to the 
American people’s ‘‘sense of decency and dignity”’ 
isnot valid. The ideas of justice and humanity 
ae not peculiar ta any one nation; they are 
common to mankind. If they were not, on what 
ground did the American people, for example, 
decide to enter the World War? The idea of 
what was just and humane in that war brought 
them into it just as inevitably as it has brought so 
many civilized people into the protest against 
the execution of Sacco and Vanzetti. It is 
ptimarily not a question of personalities, or even 
of nationalities; it is a plain question of principle. 
For every reason it will be regrettable if 
this miserable affair is to result in anti-American 
feeling. Legal injustice is not confined to any 
one country; it manifests itself now here, now 
there, and wherever it does so it is the duty, as it 
isthe instinct, of those who observe it, wherever 
they may be, to protest against it with all the 
vigour at their disposal. Those who feel 
ighteously indignant with the legal processes 
of Massachusetts will do well to remember that 
avery large number of American citizens have 
themselves been as insistent as any in their 
tbjections to the course which this case has taken. 
Senator Borah, and those who think like him, 
should also bear this in mind. They should 
reflect that if the justice of a section of their 
countrymen has been called in question by 
the rest of the world, there is an occasion 
fot them to protest, not against the judg- 
ment of the rest of the world, but against 
the judgment of that section of their countrymen. 
protests of outsiders against this American 
fample of injustice were not made because it 
was American, but because it was unjust. Enough 
tarm has come out of this case without worsening 
twith useless recriminations. 


M. POINCARE’S DANGER 
[From Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT] 


Paris, August 23 
HE controversy between M. Briand and 
| M. Henry de Jouvenel, which has created con- 
siderable interest out of France, has, on the 
whole, left the French public cold. The Nationalist 
Press made capital of M. de Jouvenel’s point of view 
to emphasize the fact that here was a Pacifist regard- 
ing Locarno as a danger of war. The statement is 
on record and will be used many times in future as an 
argument against disarmament. But nobody mentions 
the bout between the two Pacifists any more. M. de 
Jouvenel writes brilliant articles in the Matin, but 
he is too emotional for his opinions to carry much 
weight. Besides, the public is anything but thought- 
ful. The Nationalist argument appeals to political 
propaganda, but it does not go any further. Most 
newspaper readers inwardly commented.on the Briand- 
Jouvenel controversy : ‘‘ Geneva means peace, Locarno 
means peace also; so all goes well.’’ 

But another controversy has arisen which, in view 
of the electoral campaign already started, attracts more 
attention. M. Franklin-Bouillon is the leader of what 
are called the Patriotic Radicals, as opposed to about 
thirty Radical deputies, who ought really to call them- 
selves Socialists. He. is remarkable admixture of 
enthusiasm and of a practicalness which he owes to 
his British descent. Nobody ever suspects his 
sincerity, but, being a patriot and a practical man, he 
has gradually adopted an attitude of which his party 
does not approve. The true Radical’s point of 
view is that support of M. Poincaré is a necessity, but 
an unfortunate necessity which ought to be seldom 
mentioned and never insisted on. Now, M. Franklin- 
Bouillon, in his letters to M. Maurice Sarraut, the 
Radical leader, says bluntly that as long as French 
finance is not in smooth waters, and as long as 
France’s position on the Rhine is not secure, M. Poin- 
caré cannot be dispensed with. So let the next 
election, he says, be fought, even by the Radicals, 
with the understanding that the Premier has nothing 
to fear, and the country will have five peaceful years 
for serious work. In five years, M. Franklin-Bouillon 
seems to conclude, you can go back to the amusement 
of mere politics as much as you like. 

M. Sarraut replies, in polite language, what amounts 
to the following: ‘‘ You are an honest soul, and 
nobody can help loving you. But you do not under- 
stand politics. Here comes an election and what you 
recommend to your own party is suicide. The time 
for union sacrée has long been passed. There is now 
no real danger for our finance and no real danger of 
war. So let us run the election in a truly electioneer- 
ing spirit. What has, for many years, been the 
Radical slogan? Is it not: ‘ No enemies on the Left ’? 
So leave M. Poincaré out of the question, but act up 
to the party’s acknowledged doctrine. It means a 
revival of the cartel? Certainly, but it may be that 
the duration of this cartel will not exceed the ‘ one 
minute ’ necessary to give a vote at the polls. It may 
also mean an occasional arrangement with the Com- 
munists? That will be seen to, not by ourselves, but 
by our allies, the Socialists. Such things belong to 
elections and should cause no concern. No, the 
Radical Party cannot, and will not, take a suggestion 
amounting to self-destruction.’’ 

As M. Franklin-Bouillon commands _ twenty-five 
votes and M. Sarraut some two hundred, the proba- 
bilities are that the ‘‘ political ’’ standpoint will get 
the better of its ‘‘ patriotic ’’ rival at the election. 

Let us suppose a Radical victory similar to that 
of May, 1924, which evidently is on the cards; we can 
also expect an outburst of Radical enthusiasm like that 
which swept out M. Millerand three years ago. The 
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cartel would return in full force and what we saw 
during the premiership of M. Herriot we should see 
again, viz., M. Blum and the Socialists leading. This 
being the case, what of the franc? 

But another crisis may come along before the 
election, in fact as soon as the Chambers meet after 
the recess. The Budget for 1928, as seen by M. Poin- 
caré, will amount to forty-two milliards, a total never 
reached so far. It evidently means new taxes. How 
can new taxes be voted by deputies, especially Radical 
deputies, three or four months before reappearing 
before the Electorate? A gentleman who cannot be 
suspected of entertaining sinister designs against the 
Republic, indeed, the chef de cabinet of the Minister 
of Interior, M. Sarraut, cousin of the Radical leader, 
says without mincing matters in an article published in 
the Renaissance that only a Chamber with no fear of 
its electors upon it is equal to the effort. Therefore a 
dissolution is necessary. 

Will this hint be taken? Not likely. France regards 
dissolutions, no matter how constitutional, as coups 
d’état. On the other hand, nobody is so averse from 
even the appearance of violence as M. Poincaré. So no 
dissolution will be suggested. But M. Poincaré, who, 
during the previous legislature, succeeded in having 
the Budget passed for two years, will probably insist 
on the Chambers voting the 1928 Budget almost with- 
out debate. These will be the parting of the ways for 
the Radicals. If they get rid of M. Poincaré in 
November, they may have time enough to scare the 
country before May and the General Election. If they 
do as they are bid, they will have to vote extra taxes. 
Cruelle énigme | 

The probabilities are that M. Poincaré will be sacri- 
ficed. Three weeks ago I was strolling through a 
picturesque provincial market in that most picturesque 
little French town, Argenton. I overheard a burly 
farmer, slowly moving his enormous hands as he said : 
** Poincaré made a mistake. He should have stabilized 
the franc at 200 to the pound. As it is we all lose on 
our wheat, and industry complains exactly as we do.’’ 
Let agricultural stupidity be vocal through the next 
two months and scores of deputies, incapable of 
resisting such arguments, will laugh at M. Franklin- 
Bouillon and cheerfully vote M. Poincaré out of office, 
Budget, new taxes and electioneering chances. 


A PASSAGE TO ENGLAND 


By FREDERICK JACKSON 


; HE Cape Civil Servant was exquisitely turned 
| out; his patent shoes took a beautiful gloss. I 
had called concerning a smudged cargo ship 
about to steam on return to Fremantle; a grey, 
weather-beaten, rusty-decked ship; my ship. In 
twenty days she would be sousing in front of the Pole, 
whither she would dip to catch the current. Should I 
be in her? Yes—according to the Dutch young 
gentleman. He knew that I was a Londoner; that I 
had been up a tree in Melbourne; that I had worked 
homeward as far as Cape Town in this ship, now on 
the point of returning to Australia. He knew I was 
agog to transfer my labours into one of the score of 
freighters loading in the docks for the Thames. He 
knew these things, but he was so very, very logical. 
He argued that if he permitted the captain of the 
Diamond to sign me off (my first step towards joining 
another vessel), I should be making a technical land- 
ing in South Africa, which was illegal for an 
individual without capital. Therefore I must return 
to Australia. 
Not very hospitable of South Africa, I had 
suggested, to deny to a subject of the Empire the 
privilege of stepping on to the edge of her soil in order 


27 August 
to step off again and get home. Beyond my s 
I had added, to accept that inhospitable lay M 
Destiny. Silence had fallen then. Now the Stat 
clock on the wall was ticking to him of 
intransigeance. I left him, feeling that Liberty y, 
drowned in the cup he proffered. As I should 4 
amenable to the law if I let the Diamond sail w; 
me, I could not sojourn. Nor could I apply to wo, 
in an England-going ship without the discharge 
which Goody Two-Shoes refused to allow the Diamoy 
to grant me. I walked down the hill into Adder, 
Street; I entered a tea-shop. Five apprentices frog 
some English ship came in. On my plush seat, | 
learned from their babble that a liner—the P. and 0, 
boat Borda—was sailing for London at daybreg 
And now I had found the hole in the net of 
Two-Shoes. With a new idea in mind, I bought som 
nourishing chocolate. 


At eleven that night I called a hansom, and drop 
to the Borda, berthed at an outer quay. Fey 
of her lights were burning; she filled the moonlit gi 
with hemp creakings, which, with the thud of the sur, 
were the only sounds. J mounted the Y 
nonchalantly. An English sailor sitting by the tw 
made no remark as I stepped on deck. Perhaps fy, 
too, was interested to see a hansom cab again. (; 
perhaps he was dreaming. I alone was stirring ip 
the shadowy, sleeping ship. Encountering nobody, | 
made my way above the passenger decks till I reache 
the roof of the ship; the dark, deserted boat deck, a 
unfenced plain of smooth planking, with the bridge x 
the forward end, the funnel amidships; the lifeboats 
on the davits either side. I tiptoed past the officer 
quarters, past the detached captain’s cabin. Aft of 
the funnel, beyond the engine-room skylights, 
sheeted lifeboats were stowed fore and aft across th 
deck. The boats were tall; their white, clinker side 
steeply concave. I climbed into one at last, subsiding 
into the hard, gloomy interior. Tired as I happened 
to be, I groped long and vainly for some head-rest, 
till I discovered that a bowler hat makes a passable 
pillow. 

When I awoke, the sun had entered the boat at the 
bow above me, where I had loosened the canvas cover, 
By enlarging the gap I secured a view past the funnd 
to the starboard end of the bridge, with the watch 
officer striding back and forth. Beyond and far below 
the watch officer’s right shoulder I saw calm, blue 
water, and nothing but calm, blue water, furrowing 
outward from the ship’s silent glide. The silence 
around me was unbroken. I turned my head as! 
knelt to inspect the lifeboat that housed me. Visible 
in the feeble light that filtered through the canvas 
roof was a mast, furled sail, and oars resting together 
across all thwarts. A barrel of drinking water ly 
below the middle thwart; above that the square ends 
of white tins of ships’ biscuits projected slightly o 
either side. I sprawled into the waist, and pulled ott 
a biscuit canister. The first thing I saw in the th, 
after sitting with my back to the stern locker ani 
opening it, was a note which lay above the solid white 
biscuits. Inside the folded paper was written, under 
date two weeks old, a single sentence over the sigit 
ture of the first officer: ‘‘ I renewed provisions in this 
boat to-day, when repainting was finished.” In thi 
case, thought I, at my breakfast, this boat will nt 
be visited again during my tenancy. I clambered back 
into the waist, and, kneeling by the water-b 
(shaped oval to prevent rolling), drew out the spigd 
The hole was not large enough to admit more that 
two fingers, which did not reach down to the water 
The barrel was too heavy to lift. I returned to sleep 
against the locker, thirsty as I had left it. 

When I looked through my canvas roof again, the 
sky was spangled with stars that seemed loose in 
firmament. I worked my body through the 
aperture and dropped to the deck. Twenty yards aft 
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of the boat, the deck ended without a rail, dropping 
sheer thirty feet to the beginning of a well-deck, 
which extended to the stern of the vessel. I 
lay long on my dark deck, watching the 

gers under the lights of the well-deck below, 
lolling in chairs, throwing quoits, or in couples sitting 
absorbedly apart. As for my own fix, I considered 
how impatience to mend my fortunes had impelled me 
to run incontinently from the Diamond, under whose 
rusty decks my clothes and wages now were ploughing 
the other way towards Australia. Was it probable 
that I, ever impatient, could endure to live hidden in 
this silence while the Borda made the 7,000 miles to 
the Nore? I knew that I could not. I got up, walked 
for’'ard almost the whole length of the dark, quiet 
boat deck, to tap upon a teak door bearing the brass 
label : ‘‘ Captain.’’ 

“Do you consent to obey the orders of my chief 
officer? ’’? The captain’s tone was very civil. When 
| had explained my predicament under S.A. maritime 
law, he had nodded sympathetically. I repeated my 

in the cabin of the first officer, who commented : 
“] would have done the same in your position.’’ The 
mate added, as he conducted me to my new quarters 
with the other sailors in the fo’c’sle: ‘‘ But I would 
have avoided captains. It’s not in a captain’s power 
to keep his own counsel, particularly with radio. Had 
you come to any officer, or apprentice, you could have 
made the voyage in unobtrusive comfort, and nothing 
said. Now look at the complications. How will you 
land ? ” 

For three halcyon weeks I was sailor, painting 
white deck-work, but on the morning the liner docked 
at Woolwich, executives of the law were waiting for 
a gangway; blue shadows, may I call them, of South 
Africa’s inhospitable code? ‘‘ Come along, stow- 
away!” The voice of a quartermaster. He led me 
along the blind side of the tied-up ship to the stern, 
whence we dropped a few feet to the quay. 

Amidships the officers in blue were mounting the 
gangway in quest of the stowaway. I have a hazy 
recollection of an office at the dock gates with a 
window; of a gate-keeper behind that window rising 
from a chair. He held up the quartermaster, but I 
had gone first. 

What hospitable arms seemed stretched to me by 
the dingy Woolwich street! Along sailed omnibus 
53. She put me over the side at Nelson’s Column. 
Quis separabit ? 


ATLANTIS 
By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


HAVE just finished reading a most fantastic 

new book. It is called ‘ The Chronicles of 

Osiris,’ which chronicles, the sub-title tells 
us, are “‘ Set down in the House of El Eros-El 
Erua, they being male-female, born according to 
the laws governing the Dhuman-Adamic race, 
this being their fourth incarnation.” These 
chapters, we are told, were written down from 
clairaudient dictation, and they come, though 
not directly, from the Master Osiris: ‘ Messages 
are sent gut to the material Earth, and are 
Picked up by selected teachers functioning upon 
the different strata, each messenger passing it on 
until it reaches the physical plane.”” What a 
pity it is that these works that have a super- 
human agency behind them should be such poor 


! They only confirm our old suspicions 
‘hat the universe is not on the side of good 
literature, 


There comes a voice from the great 


Beyond, the demi-gods or the Masters break 
their long silences, the starry runes are translated 
into words we can understand—and alas, we are 
reminded of nothing so much as our own 
familiar clap-trap. If the universe cared about 
literature, these higher powers would communi- 
cate with us in speeches that would make 
Prospero’s remarks after the revels or Milton’s 
complaint about his blindness seem like the idle 
screaming and chattering of children. If they 
themselves are indifferent to style and organiza- 
tion, the least they could do would be to enlist 
the services of the now astral-bodied Shakespeare 
or Milton. It grieves me to think that this 
Master Osiris, apparently one of the demi-gods 
of the solar system, should allow his chronicles 
to be related in the style of the late Rider 
Haggard at his worst. Moreover, his chronicles 
reveal a dull, narrow, intolerant, and completely 
prosaic mind. If this is the company we are to 
keep on higher planes, our fate is horrible, and 
the universe a nightmare of boredom. 

He cannot complain of his subject, for you 
could hardly have a better one. It is, briefly, the 
destruction of Atlantis and the early history of 
Egypt. I consider this magnificent material. 
Imagine the vast stately narrative that Gibbon 
would have made of it, in sentences like the 
great Atlantic rollers that were the doom of that 
strange continent. Or the thunder and lightning 
of Carlyle as he mocked and pitied the hosts 
that ran screaming before fire and flood. What 
a place our Mr. Wells could have made of 
Atlantis in the days when his imagination ran 
riot! That lost continent has a fascination for 
me. Now that the boy in me can no longer 
be thrilled by the sight of blank spaces on the 
map, I cling to the thought of Atlantis. We 
may or may not approve of those pleasant 
romantic persons, the Theosophists, but if we 
have any poetry in our souls we should be grate- 
ful to them for bringing to our notice the lost 
continents. I use the plural because not only 
have they restored Atlantis to the world’s history, 
but they have discovered a still earlier and 
larger continent called Lemuria. In this volume 
I have before me, there is a map of the world 
in which both Atlantis and Lemuria are back in 
their places. Atlantis is an island rather larger 
than India neatly dropped into the very middle 
of the Atlantic. Lemuria is in the Pacific and is 
a colossal island about six times as big as 
Australia. This map gives me a little thrill 
every time I glance at it. I notice the familiar 
coastlines, where there are wireless stations and 
newspapers and jazz records and communist 
meetings, and then suddenly my eye is caught by 
these two strange shapes in the Atlantic and the 
Pacific and wonder is born again: 

What poets sang in Atlantis? Who can tell 
The epics of Atlantis or their names? 
Not I, for one. Nor am I sorry. 

I first read about Lemuria, that land of ghosts, 
in some vast Theosophical history of mankind 
that was good nightmare-ish reading. I cannot 
remember much about it now, but I know that it 
pre-dated Atlantis itself and came in time to be 
an evil continent and so was destroyed. Nearly 
all our legendary monsters—the Cyclops, for 
example— are nothing but imperfect recollections 
of various Lemurians, probably of our former 
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acquaintance. You have only to look at the 
place on the map, a colossal squat thing taking 
up most of the Pacific, to see that it must have 
been a horror. I picture it vaguely as a place 
of mud and mist and monsters, though Master 
Osiris tells me that its people (if they were not 
too Lemurian to be called people) practised black 
magic and were given to celebrating abominable 
rites, so it is possible they were highly—in fact, 
too highly—civilized. Well, they perished, they 
and all their works; the earth split and sent up 
tongues of fire, the sea came rolling in, and 
nothing remained. But a few of the chosen were 
led—in boats, I take it, right round the Horn, 
though they might have had flying machines 
for all we know to the contrary—to the green 
isle (I will swear it was green) of Atlantis. What 
happened there? Master Osiris tells us very 
little; he is too busy describing, with what looks 
suspiciously like complacent egoism, the Temple 
on the Sacred Heights, ‘‘ situated in the heart 
of the high mountains beyond the tablelands and 
inaccessible to those who knew not the power of 
levitation.’’ There was, we gather, a long con- 
flict between black magic and white magic, 
ending at last in the total destruction of the 
continent and an exodus of the chosen to such 
astonishing, familiar places as Egypt and Greece ; 
but that is all we know, or at least all I know. 
I do not want to know any more. My imagi- 
nation can do the rest, and is only too glad of 
the opportunity of having a whole blank continent 
and thousands and thousands of years of human 
history to play with. In odd moments, thrust- 
ing aside Europe, America, Asia and Africa (I 
never trouble myself about Australasia), I brood 
over our lost Atlantis. 

History only goes back a few thousand years 
at the most and even then it is misty with legend. 
On the other hand, we are told that man has 
been prowling about this planet for hundreds 
of thousands of years. What was he doing all 
that time? It is always assumed that he was 
wandering about naked or dressed in skins and 
living a very spare life in caves and dug-outs. 
We call him prehistoric, make him very shaggy, 
give him a club, and have done with him. But 
what reason have we to suppose that he was 
like this for about a hundred thousand years? All 
the evidence is against such a supposition. Three 
thousand years ago the inhabitants of this island 
were savages, and now they labour in vitriol 
works or coal mines, draw dividends and go to 
cabarets, and are as civilized as education and 
Sunday newspapers can make them. Are we to 
believe that nothing of this kind ever happened 
during the ninety-seven thousand years that 
went before? Why, when we bear in mind these 
huge flights of time, the original Sphinx and the 
Cenotaph in Whitehall are more or less contem- 
poraries, and Birmingham rises as soon as 
Babylon decays. Our civilization is merely an 
affair of to-day and yesterday. There has been 
time enough for half a dozen such civilizations 
to flower and fade. 

It will be said that we have no evidence 
of their existence. People forget, how- 
ever, that the evidences of a high civilization 
are frequently the flimsiest of things that could 
not withstand the wind and weather of a hundred 
years let alone some gigantic catastrophe and the 


dust and rain of ten thousand years. The man 
who lived in a cave some forty centuries ago j 
able to leave behind his tools and his art galley 
as enduring witnesses. But what can Mr. Smith 
Acacia Villas, Streatham, with his gim-crag 
house, his little wireless set and gramophone, bjs 
foolish sticks of furniture, leave behind to mai 
his passing? The ink is rotting the pages of his 
books at this very moment and in fifty yeay 
they will be shredded away. Suppose the earth 
beneath us suddenly begins to rock and 
fire and poisonous fumes and the Atlantic seng, 
a fifty feet wall of water rushing over us, why 
happens then to the B.B.C., or the Cavendish 
Laboratory at Cambridge, the works of Am. 
strong Whitworth or the teashops of J. Lyons? 
In twenty thousand years’ time we should be th 
vaguest of legends, known only to poets an 
theosophists. And the poets would only 
remember this fantastic Europe so that they 
might brighten a line in some verses that describe 
the pains and pleasures of their love; and th 
thegsophists—or whatever they will call them 
selves then—will only drag us into some priggish 
and lying fable. 

I have no doubt that Atlantis once was, and 
that a civilization, probably infinitely more sur 
and subtle than ours, once flourished there. |t 
is possible that the most astonishing of ow 
feats would seem very clumsy and childish pe- 
foermances to the Atlanteans, who once lived 
gravely but sweetly in towering white palaces, 
looked out over the foam of the Atlantic, and 
talked in soft voices of the destiny of man, 
Perhaps all our legends of some place of happi- 
ness in the Western Sea, of the Isles of the 
Blest, the Fortunate Islands, the Isle of Seven 
Cities, that Avalon where there is neither rain nor 
snow and unfading apple-blossom brightens the 
air, are only the last rumour and remembrance 
of Atlantis. Where the liners go churning on 
their way and the little tramp steamers shiver 
in the green troughs, fathoms below the cotton 
brokers playing bridge in the smoke-room and 
the girls flirting in the lounge and the stewards 
drinking bottled stout with the cook in the galley, 
there lie in the darkness and the utter silence 
the deep seas, the fallen white palaces of Atlantis, 
once so bravely pointing to the stars. We shal 
do well to remember this lost continent. If it wer 
restored to the map of the world, along with it 
ghostly sister, Lemuria, we might even yet leam 
humility from the atlas. 


THE MOURNER 
By J. B. Morton 


IKE some last mourner, who will not be comforted, 
Still with bowed head 
I stand and strain my eyes, as one who presently, 
Through the dank airs will see, 
Far beyond death, the dear remembered dead 
In their new majesty. 


Here’s the world’s laughter, and its emp! 
chattering— 
Soft! The bells ring. 
I stand and strain my eyes, as one who presently 
Faint and afar will see 
His stolen youth, and all it was to bring, 
And all it burned to be. 
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THE THEATRE 
FIRST FRUITS OF AUTUMN 


By Ivor BROWN 


Lye at Second Sight. Adapted by Miles Malleson from the 
novel by Margot Neville called ‘ Safety First.’ The Royalty 
Theatre. 


Potiphar’ s Wife. By Edgar Middleton. The Globe Theatre. 


what HEN Lucretius observed that out of nothing 
endish WV satring comes, he overlooked the arts. It is 
Am. possible, if you have the knack, to make a 


cartload of bricks from a couple of straws. M. Sacha 
Guitry does it year after year. The mode which is 
vaguely defined as ‘‘ light comedy ”’ can often achieve 
levity by the simple method of having no content. 
Once you have taken on a good pilot you can drop 
al the cargo. Mr. A. A. Milne, who appears to be 
permanently pained by the dramatic critics, will 
probably not forgive me if I describe him as a typical 
and admirable steersman of the craft which has 
little in the hold. His style of navigation has often 
pleased us, and there is no reason why a playwright 
who has in the past loaded his vessel with grey matter 
should not make an essay in sailing light. 
Mr. Malleson has evidently determined that he is not 


‘i I going to fail in levity for want of conviction. All the 

oF Olt © cargo which we connect with his name, the bales of 

th pe B ideas and of idealism, has been jettisoned. I have 

lived rarely seen a play with less content or consequence 

laces, than ‘Love at Second Sight ’’; but it is watchable. 
c, and @ Out of nothing something comes. 

man, Consider the plot on which the dramatist has drawn. 

happi- Hugh Raine, a Cambridge rowing-blue and a qualified 

of the @ doctor, lives in idleness at the expense of a tumultuous 

Seven @ aunt who is a Sardine Queen; the aunt has entrusted 

in nor @ ‘him an ancestral ring which she believes to be her 

ns the @ lucky stone. Hugh has just been deserted by a 

heals turbulent French dancer called Angéle, and Angéle (so 

we think) relieves him of the ring. Hugh walks in 

ing on the park, meets a distressed young person called 

shiver § Nanda Macdonald, and marries her within a day or 

cottol @ two. But the ring has gone, and, if Auntie loses the 

m and § talisman, she will cut off Hugh’s income. Accordingly 

ewards § there must be pursuit of Angéle, who is under 

galley, § suspicion, and this means complications with Nanda. 

nce of (@ That lady has made further complications inevitable 

tlantis, @ by sending some silly stuff to the papers in which she 

e shall @ Takes “‘copy of the Sardine Queen and further 

it were @ Causes Hugh to appear the ass which he really is. 

‘ith is Various flourishes and alarums follow, and the curtain 

+ teal descends upon felicity restored. Or is felicity too 

| strong a word? We have never been within hailing- 

distance of a real emotion. 

Could anything be flimsier? The author of ‘ The 

Fanatics’ and of ‘ Merrileon Wise’ (a play com- 

pletely under-valued at its first and only performance) 

must know that he is blowing froth from a tankard 

which holds small beer. The piece has not even the 

nforted, horse-power of farce, although Angéle has been 

fetched out of the farcical garage and is made as fast 

atly, and noisy as anything known since the days of H. J. 

Byron. But when the preposterous Angéle and the 

‘qually preposterous aunt. are out of the way, 

Mr. Malleson and his players do create a certain natti- 

tess of design. There is nothing there, but a pattern 

empty § 'S spread upon the vacuum. Mr. Dennis Eadie’s per- 

formance as Hugh Raine convinced me that Hugh had 

really rowed for Cambridge. It is touch-and-go 

ly comedy, and Mr. Eadie fools with an earnestness 


Which is English. Mr. Seymour Hicks, in the same 
part, would give a perfect pastiche of the French 
in which there is more vivacity and more 


mischief. There are various recipes for playing the 
well-dressed chuckle-head whose affections are as 
nimble as his brain is slow. This Hugh Raine 
undoubtedly had trouble with the examiners, and we 
were slightly surprised that he ever qualified in 
medicine. But, to judge from some doctors of our 
acquaintance, the tests cannot be terrific, and Hugh 
might have pulled it off. In any case, Hugh was just 
the mumbling, inexplicit, charmingly unresourceful 
gentleman, and that is what Mr. Eadie presents. 
Where Mr. Hicks would be driving a part of this 
kind along with all manner of facial and manual play, 
Mr. Eadie moves with a gentle gravity which in no 
way conflicts with levity. Mr. George Ralph, as the 
inevitable aide-de-camp (or should it be aide-de- 
chambre ?), who simultaneously embarrasses and saves 
the chuckle-head in comedies of this kind, acts neatly 
in the same idiom, and Miss Phyllis Titmuss does her 
share tactfully. Out of ‘the emptiness something has 
emerged. Mr. Malleson on this occasion has done 
better work as a producer than as a playwright, and 
my evening at Hugh Raine’s flat spared me boredom 
as it denied me bliss. 

Mr. Edgar Middleton’s play has had a promising 
start. A brush with the Censor, accusations of being 
shocking, interviews and explanations, feminine 
pyjamas withdrawn, and reconstructed lest the nation 
be corrupted . . . mere criticism must seem trivial 
and tiresome after so much history. In any case I 
feel myself singularly inadequate to deal with the 
plausibility of a modern Lady Potiphar. Mr. Middleton 
has put Joseph into chauffeur’s leggings, and the 
Lady Potiphar into the pyjamas of a countess. Now I 
have never been a chauffeur, and my experiences at 
the steering-wheel convince me that I never shall be. 
Deplorable as the confession may seem, I must further 
add that I have never been courted by a countess. 
So you must imagine me sitting in all innocence at 
this feast of social revelation and quietly picking up 
hints as to how the great, gay world goes on. On 
the whole, I was properly frightened, and I shall never 
accept invitations to mend the electric fans in the bed- 
rooms of noble ladies. This peeress was quite as bad 
as Lady Potiphar. She went into court and lied about 
poor Joseph in a most determined manner, and we all 
thought that he would ‘‘ go down’”’ for the assault 
with which he was charged. But fortunately Joseph 
had the assistance of a cool and crafty barrister who 
had never seen the countess in her moods and modes 
of conquest. He cross-examined her as if he were one 
of the strong, safe notables who appear for the Crown 
and she was some poor little wretch who had omitted 
to bribe the police. The case against Joseph broke 
down. The countess returned to her amiable but 
unsatisfactory earl and announced that she intended 
in future to earn the respect of her chauffeur, in 
which task I suspect that she failed as thoroughly as 
in her efforts to woo him. 

Trial-scenes are usually as sharp and strong upon 
the stage as they are dismal and dilatory in life. 
Mr. Middleton’s assize provided ‘‘ good theatre,” and 
I hope that I shall never have to give evidence under 
the scrutiny of such a relentless counsel as Mr. Henry 
Oscar brilliantly showed us. The attempted seduction 
did not stir me to any moral indignation; I have long 
ago decided that the only shocking things on the stage 
have nothing to do with sex. Pyjamas, however 
scanty in substance and aristocratic in content, are 
things to yawn at. The association of ideas was 
powerful in this case. The gay worldlings who pro- 
claimed their wickedness over the countess’s cocktails 
were less pleasant than Mr. Coward and less awful 
than Mr. Arlen would have made them. There was a 
delightful piece of acting contributed by Miss Martita 
Hunt, and Mr. Paul Cavanagh, as the chaste 
chauffeur, cleverly intimated that the more he saw of 
countesses the more he liked carburettors. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


I The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him by the first post on Wednesday. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 

SIR,—I read with interest the leader in your last 
issue on the English railways, I was amazed, on my 
recent return from South Africa, to find the English 
railways so much behind the South African Union 
Railways in efficiency and enterprise. 

In South Africa excursion tickets at single fare for 
the return journey are available all through the year 
from Friday afternoon to Monday night. There are 
also frequent excursions at single fares for the return 
journey available for three months. A leading South 
African railway official told me that one reason for 
such frequent excursion facilities was to give people 
the travelling habit, and that they found it sound 
business. 

Ordinary return tickets in South Africa are issued 
throughout the year at about two-thirds the cost of 
two single tickets. A considerable concession is also 
given in South Africa on circular tickets; the greater 
the mileage the greater the concession. Excursion 
facilities are very fully advertised in the daily and 
weekly Press, so fully that it is never necessary to 
make inquiries from the railway. 

The South African Railways show a fair return on 
the capital invested. The Railway Administration 
Budgets for some years past show substantial surplus, 
after provision for interest and other charges. 

I am, etc., 
** Soutn ArFrica ”’ 


SIR,—Your leading article on the relative 
advantages of travel by train and motor omitted one 
important argument for the road and against the rail. 
If only the railways would care more for punctuality, 
they would send fewer potential passengers to the 
motor-agents. Last Sunday night I determined to 
avoid the unpleasantness of driving up the Portsmouth 
Road in the dark after rain amid the usual Sunday 
crowd. There is supposed to be one fast evening train 
from Farnham to Waterloo on Sunday. Due to leave 
Farnham at 8.48, it left there at 9.16. Due at Waterloo 
at 9.58, it arrived at 10.35. Is that the way to dis- 
courage motoring? Even the Portsmouth Road on 
Sunday evening is better than these dreary delays. 
Farnham is a town of some consequence, but its 
station is little better than a hutment and to be kept 
waiting there is intolerable. The Southern Railway is 
simply a free publicity agent for the motor-firms. 

I am, etc., 
WEEK-ENDER ”’ 


THE SACCO-VANZETTI CASE 


SIR,—I have read Mr. C. H. Norman’s letter with 
reference to the pistol bullet, and I cannot understand 
why it has been made a point for the defence. 

What are the facts as stated by Mr. Norman? The 
witness Proctor gave evidence that the bullet found 
in the murdered man was such that it might have been 
fired by the prisoner’s pistol. (‘‘ Consistent with ’’ 
were the actual words.) Surely this was perfectly 
proper evidence? Then it is stated that these ques- 
tions had been deliberately arranged to convey a false- 
hood. Mr. Norman asks, ‘‘ Would it be believed ’’ 
that this was so? So far as I am concerned it would 
not. The questions and answers would not convey a 
falsehood to anyone who knew anything whatever of 
firearms, as most Americans do. 
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That the evidence was ‘“‘ framed beforehanq» 
between the witness Proctor and the District Attome 
was natural and proper, in the ordinary sense of 
words. How is it supposed that the evidence for 4, 
prosecution, in any country, is to be put forwarj 
unless counsel knows what the witness can say? 

The fact that defending counsel did not crog 
examine is interesting, and will suggest to othe; 
besides myself that he must have had a reason for py 
doing so. A Colt automatic is a common type ¢ 
pistol, and, unless it was of unusual calibre, it wouj 
seem to have been both safe and simple to bring thig 
out. Let us translate the evidence into English jy 
referring to weapons more familiar here. We yj 
suppose a gamekeeper has been shot, and a fired waj 
has been found lying by the body: 

Q.: Have you an opinion as to whether the wad was fire 
from the 12-bore shotgun which is in evidence? 

A.: I have. 

Q.: And what is your opinion? 

A.: My opinion is that it is consistent with being fired 
that shotgun. 


The ordinary cross-examination by defending counsd 
would be on these lines; 
Q.: A 12-bore shotgun is by far the commonest gun ther 
is, isn’t it? 
A.: Yes. 
Q.: So there would be many thousands of such guns from 
7 + might equally well have been fired? 
Yes. 
Q.: Nothing whatever to connect it with this particular gu 
more than with thousands of others? 

A.: Nothing. 
Defending counsel might not use this obvious cros. 
examination if, for instance, the gun was of a 
unusual calibre, such as 24-bore, or if he had reason 
to suppose that the wad had been fired from his 
client’s gun and did not know what answer he might 
receive. 

I have dealt with this point solely on Mr, Norman’ 
statement of the facts. I doubt whether the guilt of 
the prisoners was proved. In my opinion they did not 
have a fair trial. But I do not think much d 
Mr. Norman’s point as ground for ordering a new 
trial. Is it suggested that there should be a new trial 
whenever defending counsel, possibly exercising t 
wise discretion, abstains from cross-examination? 

I am, etc., 
A Soxicitor” 


ANGLO-AMERICAN NAVAL RIVALRY 


SIR,—In the course of your recent article m 
‘ Anglo-American Naval Rivalry ’ you give the follow 
ing principle of American policy : ‘‘that the belligerest 
right to capture enemy’s property under a neutral flag 
is a tyranny that cannot be justified.” pe 
There is one important break in the continuity d 
that principle. This was when the United States wast 
belligerent during their Civil War. Neutral Brits 
ships carrying neutral British cargoes from neuttl 
British ports (in Canada as well as in the Britis 
Islands) to other neutral British ports in the Wet 
Indies and to neutral Mexican ports, were cap 
on the high seas by Federal cruisers and their cargo 
condemned as good prize by the Northern Prt 
Courts. This capture of neutral goods under 1 
flags was adjudged lawful by the Supreme Court 
the United States of America, by virtue of the the 
newly-invented doctrine of the ‘‘ continuous vore 
‘Freedom of the Seas,” The Flag Covers 
Goods,” and other phrases of that type are catchy) 
but so far have no definite meaning, and i 
principles are so plastic that they can be moulded 
meet the necessities of the moment. 
I am, etc., 


H. 
The Nore, Holderville, N.B., Canada 
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STAG-HUNTING 


SIR,—Your correspondent, Mr. C. H. Tremlett, 
sates that ‘‘ Exmoor, not being a mountainous dis- 
trict, is too thickly populated and attracts too many 
ysitors for stalking to be possible.’’ I doubt whether 
this statement is correct, but if it be so, cannot the 
gumbers of the Exmoor deer be kept down by the same 
means, whatever they may be, as are adopted to keep 
the deer in parks, Royal and otherwise, within bounds ? 

Opponents of stag-hunting are invited by Mr. Trem- 
iett to face the issue fairly and state exactly what they 
yant, As an opponent of stag-hunting I am decidedly 
of opinion that if the preservation of the Exmoor deer 
is incompatible with the abolition of stag-hunting, 
then by all means the deer should go. 

I am, etc., 
H. V. Briccs 

49 Priory Road, Hampton, Middlesex 


P’s AND Q’s 


SIR,—Can any of your readers supply me with 
information concerning H. P. Lyste, the author and 
composer of the once popular song, ‘ The Two 


Obadiahs ’ ? H. Bowman 


SIR,—I should be glad to be informed of the origin 
of the phrase, ‘* Brother Jonathan,”’ as applied to an 
American citizen. WiniFReED STOCK 


A BAKER’S DOZEN 


SIR,—Mr. H. B. Wheatley, in his book, ‘ The Story 
of London ’ (‘ Medieval Towns’ Series), writes that 
“the registraresses or female retailers who bought 
bread at the markets, and delivered it from house to 
house, were contented with a small profit. These 
dealers were privileged by law to receive thirteen 
batches for twelve, hence the expression ‘a baker’s 
dozen.’ ’” H. W. Cox 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS—78 


Set sy T. EARLE WELBy 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a reply in 
sonnet form by the Dark Lady to Shakespeare’s 
inquiry, ‘‘ Shall I compare thee to a summer’s day? ”’ 
=~ reply should take note of every point made by 

poet. 

B. We offer a First Prise of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for an excerpt from 
the cross-examination of Mother Hubbard on a charge 
brought against her by the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, 


RULES 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 King 

London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week, LITERARY 78a, 

or LITERARY 782). 

ii, Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv, The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful er not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
‘© withhold a prize or prizes. 

Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
fo the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, September 5, 1927. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the Sarurpay Review immediately 

ing. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
petitions can enter into any correspondence with 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 76 
Set By Martin ARMSTRONG 


A. We offer a First Prize of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best translation 
into a practical prose description in the English style 
of Baedeker of the following passage from ‘ The Lay 
of the Last Minstrel.’ The description must not exceed 
200 words in length: 

If thou wouldst view fair Melrose aright, 

Go visit it by the pale moonlight ; 

For the gay beams of the lightsome day, 

Gild, but to flout, the ruins grey. 

When the broken arches are black in night 

And each shafted oriel glimmers white ; 

When the cold light’s uncertain shower 

Streams on the ruined central tower ; 

When buttress and buttress, alternately 

Seem framed of ebon and ivory; 

When silver edges the imagery 

And the scrolls that teach thee to live and die; 

When distant Tweed is heard to rave, 

And the owlet to hoot o’er the dead man’s grave, 

Then go—but go alone the while— 

Then view St. David’s ruined pile ; 

And, home returning, soothly swear 

Was never a scene so sad and so fair! 


B. Henry James, George Meredith, and John Synge 
share a flat. After a brief absence on a holiday, they 
return to find that both the kitchen-maid and the 
kitchen-table have disappeared, It is not clear whether 
the kitchen-maid has run away with the table or 
whether the table (since the kitchen-maid is known to 
have a morbid interest in table-turning) has run 
away with the kitchen-maid. We offer a First Prize 
of One Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea 
for the best fragment of a conversation, of not more 
than 400 words, in which the three masters discuss the 
problem, each speaking in his own peculiar style. 


We have received the following report from Mr. 
Martin Armstrong, with which we concur, and we have 
pleasure in awarding the prizes in accordance with 
his recommendations, 


REPORT FROM MR. ARMSTRONG 


76a. Although half a dozen good yersions of 
Baedekeresque have been received, the majority of 
those who attempted the subtle readjustment here 
demanded of them contented themselves with trans- 
lating Scott’s verse into mere prosiness, disregarding 
the fact that the secret of Baedeker’s English style is 
his masterly and often startling blend of the highly 
romantic with the strictly practical Tom Brown, 
whom, after some hesitation among the excellent six, 
I recommend for the first prize, has been particularly 
happy in bringing out this quality. His ‘‘ to the S. 
lies the graveyard, haunt of the screech-owl (Athene 
Noctua), whence on a still night the babbling waters 
of the Tweed (3 miles) can be distinctly heard,’’ is 
the very voice of Baedeker. (Will he send his name 
and address?) For the second prize I select R. G. 
Austin. 

Charles G. Box, in a very entertaining version, 
amusingly makes his Baedeker warn the traveller 
against a visit after the Scott method. ‘‘ The Abbey,” 
he concludes, ‘‘ is best visited in the broad daylight, 
when its various interesting features may be readily 
and fully inspected.’ 

Doris Elles’s ‘‘ Under adequate weather con- 
ditions this view of the erstwhile proud walls of St. 
David’s is one to whose alluring influence the most 
hardened traveller must inevitably succumb. Sticks 
and umbrellas need not be left ’’; M. L.’s “‘ In the 
solemn stillness which reigns we listen to the river 
Tweed which passes in the vicinity (the hooting of the 
Owls in the adjacent Cemetery is very impressive ’’) ; 
and H.C. M.’s ‘‘ the visitor will note the contrast 
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of brightness and shadow in the buttress and carv- 
ings,’’ all have the authentic note. 

I have, throughout, ignored historical and topical 
inaccuracies as irrelevant where the aim is spiritual 
and not scientific accuracy. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


EXTRACT FROM A NEw EDITION OF BAEDEKER’S 
SCOTLAND ’” 

544 miles. Melrose. 

Expeditions : (1) To Abbey and St. David’s Church.* 

A moonlight night should be chosen for this pleasant excursion, 
as the glare of the sun upon the grey granite is fatiguing to the 
eye, and after dusk the ruins present an aspect of tender beauty 
which the visitor will not easily forget. A’ stout raincoat and 
overshoes are strongly recommended, as sudden rainstorms are 
apt to surprise the unwary traveller. 

A short walk brings us to the extensive ruins of 
Melrose Abbey. Note remains of the nave arcades, 
and the aisle windows, still filled with characteristic 
tracery. The curious effects of light and shade on the 
buttresses present a striking picture. The parapets 
with their quaint scroll-work representing the ‘ Ages 
of Man’ are interesting. Further E. are the ruins 
of the central tower. To the S. lies the graveyard, 
haunt of the screech-owl (Athene Noctua), whence on 
a still night the babbling waters of the Tweed (3 miles) 
can be distinctly heard. 

If time permits, the excursion should be extended 
to include (Guide unnecessary) the romantic St. David’s 
Church. Tom BRown 


SECOND PRIZE 
MELROSE ABBEY 


. . . Visitors are also admitted to the ruins of this highly- 
romantic pile on moonlight nights (fee 2d.), when a striking 
view may be had; on the other hand the very brightness of 
daylight serves but to accentuate and mock the grim melancholy 
of the scene. When the gloom of the broken arches is 
relieved by the orb of night shining through the slender shafts 
of the exquisitely-traceried windows, and the central tower’s 
shattered bulk is lit by the ‘‘ cold light’s uncertain shower,” 
the massive buttresses, the elaborate vaulting, and the richly- 
carved capitals with their lessons of life and death, seem set 
in a silvery frame against the impenetrable darkness around. 
In the distance the Tweed can be heard in spate, and the owls 
hoot in a decidedly ‘‘ eerie ’? manner in the graveyard adjacent. 
Ladies, and indeed any nervous traveller, should be dissuaded 
from making the expedition unaccompanied, but whoever free 
from ghostly fears thus visits alone the ruined abbey of David I, 
that “* sair sanct for the crown,’’ will readily confess on quitting 
it for his hotel that for romantic beauty and melancholy Melrose 
can have few, if any, equals. R. G. AvusTIN 


768. There were only a few entries for this com- 
petition, and of these there is no possible doubt of the 
superiority of three. I recommend Doris Elles 
for the first prize, and Eva Tytler, who runs her 
very close, for the second. W. R. Dunston has good 
moments: ‘‘ a scullion’s desire for possession, mere 
having, a true Simnellian contempt for the rights of 
property,’’ is the right Meredith; but, as a whole, the 


‘James and the Meredith of this entry are not suffi- 


ciently typical. Synge, as all entries except one 
abundantly show, is always an easy prey for the 
parodist. 


THE WINNING ENTRY 


Meredith: To go like this. Not a thought.—Not a 
postcard.—That is the unpardonable cowardice ! 

Synge: What is it ailed her now that she’d go tak- 
ing the table with her, and the dew not dry from the 
fields? 

Meredith: Ah, the looking back! I think all round 
it and come again and again to Shakespeare. He 
would have had the sublimest comprehension. 

James: My dear fellow, isn’t the whole affair after 
all just the merest vulgar lapse of a spirit puffed, as it 
were, up by dependence, rather than the result of any 
so-called phenomenon— 

Synge: Let you not be destroying us now with 
your long talk, Henry. And I getting my death with 
the great journey of it and my stomach in ruins. 
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Meredith: Courage, and we come to solution, A 
moderate gale will send the young bird fast to the 
home-tree. I think now I never foresaw an event mop 
positively. 

Synge: And it’s a poor fellow you are, George, Gq 
help you. For isn’t it myself has heard her makj 
queer noises and she keening there with her two hang 
over the table for all the world like the black 
that do be flying over. A harmless poor table ; 
was too— 

James: But was it then to such a degree poor 
Hadn’t our young lady peradventure some notion gf 
advantage to be derived from the table, in short of 
there being money in it? 

Meredith: I avow myself conquered by this theory, 
Our poor girl! I see her as a mother sees its chili 
on the edge of a cliff— 

Synge: Whisht now, don’t be waking the world with 
such stories or you’ll hear the cuckoos calling out m 
the top of the hills. Who should be taking the mone 
out of the drawer but myself the way I’d all thy 
grand travelling in the front of me? 

James: Then we can’t so much as hope that th 
supernatural isn’t for something in our affair. I think 
I never was blind to a certain strangeness in her, 

Synge (at the sideboard): God help our spirits nov, 
for there’s no whisky in the jar and I as dry as, 
baked bone. It’s a long time she’ll be I’m thinking 
and isn’t a table itself more company for her with the 
whisky on it than to be sitting alone and hearing th 
winds crying? 

Doris 


SECOND PRIZE 


Meredith: It is a most extraordinary occurrence. I must 
confess I am completely baffled. 

Synge: It’s little I’m understanding myself save only that she 
has gone, but the way she went, and she lacking her week's 
wages? 

James: If only it were confined to that—but with her in th 
same breath as it were— 

Meredith: You allude to the article of furniture? 

Synge: Sure it’s myself that’s seen her, with the moonshine 
on her little white hands. It’s the judgment of God it wil 
be. I mind an it were yesterday— 

Meredith: Yes, yes—but the motive, the manner? 

James: But wouldn’t she, with all we know of her, come ott 
just there? (To Synge): But surely you don’t suspect him; 
would it not be rather the other—the darker— 

Meredith: I cannot conscientiously say that I follow you. 

James: Ah, remember that until further evidence I accus 
nobody. 

Meredith: Then you already have some idea— 

James: I have seen; and beyond that again I have made out- 

Meredith: What exactly? he 

James: It’s not that I couldn’t, if I would, let you in- 
so far that to bring it out, and look at it, would help. 

Synge: God help us, you’re as clear as the mist on the 

‘Meredith (aside): I could slap him. (Aloud.) Well, what # 
you know? 

James: That he was infamous. 

Meredith: Who? 

James: That which was It, in so far as I saw. 

Synge: Blessed Saints! 

Meredith: Really, James, I must protest. We have here! 
considerably tangled skein to unravel, if you would only applt 
yourself logically to the task, and proceed in a straightf 
manner. 

James: I have my idea— F 

Meredith: Readily I grant you that; but could you not bring 
yourself to be a trifle more lucid in your explanation? 

James: Oh, as to that— 

Synge: It’s wandering round so you are, Henry, and mm 
wracking my brains to follow you at all. 

Meredith: Revenons & nos moutons. You, James, I gather 
appear to surmised Did she convey to 
any idea of her imminent departure 

heltice Oh, she let me know, I had it from her, his havi 
been 

Meredith: Yes, but w 

James: It’s beyond everything. Nothing at all that I knot 

Synge: Is it possessed they were; she an 

Soalies Oh, beautifully and altogether possessed, taken hel 
of, caught up and carried away. 

Meredith: The Devil. 

James: Oh, very much, 


Eva 
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BACK NUMBERS—XXXVIII 


HO was Mr. Henry Wood? It may be, a 

person of some importance in his day. There 

is a story that when an American collector 
wished to celebrate some purchases of pictures in 
which the late Humphry Ward was interested, and 
asked the critic to dinner, he added, ‘‘ And if there is 
4 Mrs. Humphry W., bring her too.” Possibly in 
mid-Victorian days there were those who spoke 
similarly to Mr. Henry Wood. The extent of 
celebrity is much exaggerated by persons moving only 
in their own class, and in any bus to-day you may 
fnd a man or woman who is quite unaware of the 
existence of a writer commonly: described as world- 
famous. I myself met lately a man, a retired major, 
an assiduous reader of Rider Haggard and several 
other popular novelists, who had never so much as 
heard of Mr. Thomas Hardy. But it may fairly safely 
be assumed that everyone over thirty has heard of 
Mrs. Henry Wood. Her sales have been enormous, 
and I understand that they continue, out of sight of 
literary observers, among that vast, queerly motived, 
inarticulate public which makes the fortunes of 
authors. 


* 
* * 


Her success is not undeserved. When her most 
generally read novel appeared in 1862, the SaTURDAY 
Review said of ‘ East Lynne’: 

This is a really good novel. It is not indeed a novel of 
much pretension, and it is unmistakably a novel of the second 
class. There is no wit in it, nor any powerful play of passion, 
nor any subtle analysis of character. It merely flows on with 
a good plot carefully worked out, with clear, clever sketches 
of ordinary people, and in a pleasant, natural style. It only 
does this, but then very few novels do half as much. 

To portions of this qualified eulogy I must take 
exception : except in her anonymous ‘ Johnny Ludlow’ 
stories, written some fifteen years after ‘ East Lynne,’ 
Mrs. Wood was hardly “clever” in sketching 
character, and her style was conventional though not 
illadapted to her purpose. But substantially the 
praise was just. 


Hers was fiction for the market; no more than that. 
But judged by the standards applicable to such wares, 
and with due allowance for the conditions of her day, 
it was mostly sound stuff. Pathos and a measure of 
sensationalism were there, relieved by some not 
unshrewd exploitation of the humours of life below- 
stairs: her plots, so far as I know them, were 
intelligently contrived, though with no great regard 
to plausibility; and the writing was at any rate lucid 
and free from some of the grosser faults of such 
English as the secondary novelists of her period used. 
Let us not suppose that we are so very much above 
her public of the ‘sixties and ‘seventies because the 
outer characteristics of our popular fiction are other 
than those then favoured. 


The general reading public of every generation since 
books began to be available in print has been much 
the same in intelligence. It may read Tupper at one 
moment, Ella Wheeler Wilcox at another, just as the 
women in it may wear bonnets in one decade and 
pull-on hats on shingled heads in another, but there 
18 NO progress in intelligence and taste. The bulk of 
the public has always desired something to read that 
shall not be literature, though it has generally been 

ling, after a grimace or two, to swallow genuine 
literature which happens to possess also those other 


unesthetic qualities which endear books to the girl 
in the Victorian pantry or the lip-salved minx in the 
Tube. If an artist happens to throw in beauty and 
significance into his entertainment, the public will not 
invariably recoil from his work; it will merely ignore 
the beauty and significance to enjoy the entertainment. 
But it is entertainment, without disconcerting 
admixture, that it loves and seeks. 


* 
* * 


It is fortunate when it gets it from writers no worse 
than Mrs. Wood. It had it in her age also from 
another woman writer, Ouida, who was nine-tenths 
preposterousness and one-tenth undirected genius, and 
who under the happier conditions of French literature 
might have been a smaller and very feminine Barbey 
d’Aurevilly. Ouida was like one of those minor actors 
of the old school in whom a real, extravagant feeling 
for romance came through the rant and posturing now 
and then; Mrs. Henry Wood was not visited by 
any inspiration, but could produce workmanlike 
melodrama. 


* 
* * 


It would ill become us, with our literature of lustful 
sheiks, to suppose ourselves in better case than the 
public of Mrs. Henry Wood. Over-sentimental, over- 
coincidental her world may be, and her implied moral 
judgments may be no more than those of the plain 
person with a ready-made scale of values; but after 
all she was free from cant and pretence, and within 
certain limits had observed real life. Also, she could 
and did ‘‘ deliver the goods,” and to sample, and 
without tricking anyone into the belief that they were 
finer. A writer like Marie Corelli affected the literary 
judgment of all whom she imposed upon, rendering 
them even unfitter than they were to understand what 
makes great fiction great. Now Mrs. Henry Wood 
was never the chosen reading of those who care for, 
let us say, Balzac, Stendhal, Mérimée, Turgenieff, 
Hardy ; but it is difficult to believe she did any harm 
to those who delighted in her work. In most 
instances she may be supposed to have left them 
where they were, happy for the story they had read, 
not encouraged to be more exacting in their require- 
ments, but not further corrupted in taste. 


* 
* * 


Like other novelists of her order, Mrs. Henry Wood 
will never be judged quite securely. The novel, as a 
form, is not quite reasonably to be brought under a 
strictly artistic judgment, for it may have extra- 
ordinary merit, in its appeal as a story, or in its 
criticism of social conditions, or in its efficacy 
as an anodyne, without possessing any esthetic 
quality at all. That there should be a _ pro- 
found congruity between character and experience, 
rhythm in the succession of events, significant relation 
between the story and its topographical setting : who 
is going to ask all this of the popular novel? Let it 
flourish unquestioned, so long as it does not appear as 
aspirant to that category of fiction to which such 
questions must be addressed. Mrs. Wood can have 
deceived no one; certainly she set no one dreaming of 
petting-parties in the desert or anzwmic lechery with 
a Michael Arlen background. Her world was 
improbable in several ways, but it was not essentially 
false, and its exploration amused a great many people 
for a great many years. She did not belong to 
literature, but this severely literary paper reviewed 
nineteen of her novels, mostly at length, and mostly 
in terms of praise. ; 


Srer. 
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REVIEWS 
MR. WELLS’S STORIES 


By Epwarp SHANKS 


The Short Stories of H. G. Wells. Benn. 
7s. 6d. 


HIS book deserves to be described in some detail. 
It contains 1,148 pages and sixty-three stories, 
varying in length from ‘ The Time Machine,’ which 
takes up nearly a hundred pages, to a trifle like ‘ The 
Triumphs of a Taxidermist,’ which takes only five. It 
contains, I imagine, everything properly to be called 
a short story which Mr. Wells has ever written, includ- 
ing three which I have never seen before. One thing 
which is not to be found here, and the omission of 
which is to be regretted, is the preface on the short 
story written for ‘ The Country of the Blind.’ 
That little essay told us Mr. Wells’s views on this 
particular branch of the literary art: 


So that it is moving and delightful, it does not matter 
whether it is as “ trivial’? as a Japanese print of insects 
seen closely between grass stems, or as spacious as the prospect 
of the plain of Italy from Monte Mottarone. It does not 
matter whether it is human or inhuman, or whether it leaves 
you thinking deeply, or radiantly but superficially pleased. 


And it told us also how its author once wrote short 
stories as naturally as he breathed, but had now, for 
some reason, ceased to do so, The reason is, I think, 
fairly plain: he ceased when he ceased to be satisfied 
with what would do no more than leave the reader 
‘* radiantly but superficially pleased.’’ The change 
that has come over his work is plain in what I take 
to be the latest of all these pieces, ‘ The Grisly Folk.’ 
This, vivid as it is, is hardly a story at all. It is an 
exposition of the theory that the so-called ‘‘ Neander- 
thal man ’’ was not really a man at all, but one of 
the blind alleys of evolution; and this exposition is 
reinforced with a few tentative illustrations of what 
we may suppose to have happened when true man 
first came into contact with his rival—‘t One likes to 
think of a victory for the human side. . . But one 
may doubt if the first human group to come into the 
grisly land was clever enough to solve the problems 
of the new warfare.’’ 

Mr. Wells does this brilliantly enough and it would 
be absurd to complain because the cauliflowers he offers 
us nowadays have not the scent or the colour of roses. 
He has decided to do something else, and we must 
judge what he does on its merits, not by any precon.- 
ception of what we might like him to do. But it is 
legitimate to point out that this is not story-telling, 
and we have here an especially good opportunity for 
pointing it out, since so many of the pieces in this 
collection are outstanding examples of what is story- 
telling. The account of the Neanderthal man is, very 
likely, at any rate a close approximation to literal fact 
and as such, but as no more, it is presented. ‘ The 
Time Machine’ has, quite certainly, no relation to 
literal fact. But it is presented under that guise and 
as such (here is the art of the story-teller) we accept 
it while we are reading. Mr. Wells does not say, 
“* Probably the Time Traveller did this or that ’’: he 
makes him say, ‘‘ Presently I noted that the sun belt 
swayed up and down, from solstice to solstice, in a 
minute or less, and that consequently my pace was over 
a year a minute.’’ It is the difference between the 
appeal of the romancer and the appeal of the lecturer. 
It is not my business to offer any opinion as to which 
of these two appeals he ought to make. But it is worth 
while remarking that, to find the full and perfect con- 
trast to his present manner, we need not go outside 
his own work. 
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His earlier stories, written before he took to lectyr. 
ing, are perfect of their kind. No more delicate art jp 
making the improbable seem for the moment real was 
ever displayed. It is not merely a matter of fertile 
invention. Once he has invented his root idea, he 
shows himself a master of all the expedients of nar. 
rative. Sometimes he compels belief by pursuing q 
logical but unexpected chain of consequences. Some. 
times by mere deftness of description he keeps the 
reader’s attention busy while he slides over a difficult 
point. Sometimes he insists on the known and normal 
human element amid unknown marvels. The other day 
I chanced to read in an American magazine, which 
has been reprinting some of Mr. Wells’s earlier 
work, the following remarkable opinion from 4 
correspondent :— 

I am very sorry to see in the latest issue of that ‘ The 
War of the Worlds,’ by H. G. Wells, is coming in the next 
issue. That story is rotten! I am prejudiced against all 
of his tales, because they are generally disconnected, and he 
is always having one of his characters come out of his story 
to scratch his chin or tug his whiskers, or expectorate, or 
something. 

But it is the astonishing adroitness with which, at 
precisely the right moment, he makes his characters 
display their common humanity that enables him again 
and again to command the ‘‘ willing suspension of 
disbelief ’’ which fiction requires. 

When one considers the mere range of invention in 
these sixty-three stories, it is extraordinary. Given 
the smallest hint by his imagination, Mr. Wells’s 
ingenuity was capable of supporting it with the greatest 
possible wealth of detail. Take, as a not very favour- 
able specimen, ‘ A Story of the Days to Come,’ a sort 
of preliminary sketch for the full-length novei called 
‘ The Sleeper Wakes.’ These two works present a 
vision of the future which Mr. Wells disowned almost 
as soon as he had written it down and which still 
perceptibly annoys him when, as not infrequently hap- 
pens, he discovers traces of it in the works of others. 
But in it there is a whole world, the world of the year 
2100, substantiated down to the last detail of a social 
order altogether different from our own (and highly 
improbable) but quite consistent with itself, function- 
ing in an immensely complicated manner before the 
reader’s eyes. (I once thought I had discovered a 
discrepancy between these two stories, but I was 
wrong.) Take again a light-hearted trifle like ‘ The 
New Accelerator.’ Professor Gibberne discovers “a 
stimulant that stimulates all round, that wakes you 
up for a time from the crown of your head to the tip 
of your great toe, and makes you go two—or even 
three to everybody else’s one.’’ There follow absurd 
and logical and entirely convincing consequences. 

This is, of course, one of the stories, a large group, 
that leave the reader ‘‘ radiantly but superficially 
pleased.’’ It is time to say something of the others 
that go deeper. I mean, first of all, ‘ The Country of 
the Blind,’ which still seems to me, after a score of 
readings, to be the best short story ever written in 
English. I mean, next, ‘ The Door in the Wall,’ which 
must surely be ranked somewhere among the best 
dozen. (There are, I know, judges who would put it 
in the first place.) These, with a few more, are not 
only bright and entertaining fantasies, stories wel 
told: they are that to begin with, and then, beyond, 
they have the larger and vaguer qualities of the poet. 

I am not here concerned with Mr. Wells in his later 
transformation as a prophet and a critic of the social 
order. If I regret the transformation, it is a private 
and irrelevant regret. But I may be permitted to leave 
all that, for the moment, on one side and to point to 
this book as constituting, whatever else its author 
may have done, one of the most certain contributions 
to English literature made in our times. In its variety 
not merely of subject but as much of appeal to the 
different levels on which the mind seeks refreshment, 
it is astonishing. 
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THE POET’S WAY 


The Road to Xanadu. By John Livingston 
Lowes. Constable. 31s. 6d. 


LERIDGE is not only one of the very greatest 
er poets: he, more than any other, is the poet in 
whom we may most hopefully study the processes of 

tic creation. And that not merely because he was 
also a profound and subtly refining critic of poetry, 
with a grasp of the principles of poetry which makes 
most other great poets look like lucky rule-of-thumb 


‘workers, but because, in two of his three supreme 


achievements, he has given us, respectively, perhaps 
the finest instance of streaming and branching associa- 
tion of ideas controlled by a design and a passion for 
unity and certainly the extremest instance of an asso- 
ciation of ideas uncontrolled by design and yet attain- 
ing to a magical unwilled unity. ‘ The Ancient 
Mariner ’ and ‘ Kubla Khan’ are at the two poles of 

. We can never examine too closely the work- 
ings of the mind which produced both, for to surprise 
the secret of Coleridge is to learn as much as we can 
ever hope to know of the mystery of poetry. 

Mr. Lowes, in his patient and richly rewarded labour 
of inquiry into Coleridge’s sources, has rendered to 
the study of poetry an extraordinary service. We 
despair of conveying to the reader an adequate account 
of the extent of that service, for a book of six hundred 
pages in which, though some space is wasted, many 
paragraphs contain matter for elaborate essays, cannot 
be summarized in a short review: we can but indicate 
the mode of Mr. Lowes’s eager yet wary approach to 
his subject and hint at his results. That he has gone 
far beyond any predecessor in detecting the sources 
from which Coleridge derived the raw material of ‘ The 
Ancient Mariner,’ though creditable, is comparatively 
little. That he has carefully guarded against the 
error of supposing that discovery of the quarries is 
sufficient explanation of the ultimately produced work 
of art, though refreshing, is a small matter. Where 
Mr. Lowes has greatly triumphed is in showing that 
‘The Ancient Mariner’ and ‘ Kubla Khan,’ poems 
removed from each other by the whole width of the 
poetical world, have their basis in very much the same 
sort of material. The importance of establishing this 
hardly needs demonstration, for if those two antithetical 
masterpieces are proved to have been made out of 
similar raw material, acquired in much the same way, 
we are brought near to apprehending the nature of 
that faculty, persistently operative in the one but 
suspended in the other, through the action and inaction 
of which the two poems are set at opposite limits of 
the poetic world. 

The method by which a poet relates his experiences, 
of actual people, of books, of nature, to each other 
does not differ fundamentally from that by which a 
scientist, in the high sense of the term, relates the con- 
stituents of his theory. In the admirable phrase of 
Henri Poincaré, in ‘ L’invention mathematique,’ what 
associates ideas together independently of the will of 
the thinker is that some of them are atomes crochus, 
the hooked atoms of Epicurus. The process is that 
described by Dryden, whom Mr. Lowes duly quotes, 
as “‘ moving the sleeping images of things towards 
the light, there to be distinguished, and then either 
chosen or rejected by the judgment.’”’ It is that 

bed in a very remarkable poem by Ebenezer 
Jones, whom neither Mr. Lowes nor anyone else is 
likely to quote, as the linking of all things which act 
similarly on the imagination, however widely they may 
differ when prosaically considered. Now Coleridge, 
and it was a great part of his trouble in both life and 
literature, abounded in ideas and images which were 
crochus, which fastened on to others, more than 
any English writer except Shakespeare, and he had 
neither that ‘‘ negative faculty ’? which Keats acutely 
noted in Shakespeare nor any practical literary pur- 
Pose. But when he was writing ‘ The Ancient Mariner ’ 


he was able, as never before or after, to get the utmost 
out of his amazing associative gift and curse, and yet 
to shape the results to a very definite design. When 
he wrote ‘ Kubla Khan ’ he got his materials in the 
same way, but the shaping power was not applied, 
with the result that the thing was an incantation, the 
most magical in the language, but not a directed poem. 

We cannot give any just idea of the labour and 
ingenuity with which Mr. Lowes has traced Coleridge 
back to his sources, chiefly in old books of travel, 
notably William Bartram and the English seafarers, 
and the naive scientific publications of his youth. But 
we will cite as an instance the skill with which he 
has shown how in ‘ Kubla Khan’ the poet’s recollec- 
tions of Bruce’s record of search for the sources of the 
Nile, the legend of the subterranean flow of that river, 
the story of the image of ice in a cave in Kashmir, 
Bartram’s descriptions of natural fountains hurling 
up solid matter, and a host of other suggestions, out 
of books which Coleridge is known to have studied 
before the composition of the poem, coalesced in the 
poet’s dream with the description of Xanadu and with 
the classic account of the artificial paradise (whence 
the Abyssinian maid) made by the Old Man of the 
Mountain. 

Mr. Lowes, whose sole fault is a certain reluctance 
to leave anything unsaid, has proved his case, and 
proved it in a style which is always lucid and now 
and then agreeably tinged with irony. He has shown 
us the mind of a very great poet, a mind amazingly 
full of hooks and eyes of memory, more clearly than 
anyone else has done, and he has almost everywhere 
escaped the danger of explaining away the poetry 
while trying to explain the poet. We congratulate him 
heartily on an absorbing and highly suggestive book, 
valuable not merely because it displays the separate 
fragments of Coleridge’s raw material but because it 
shows us how they were brought together. 


STYLE AND THE SPICE ISLANDS 


The Islands of Queen Wilhelmina. By Violet 
Clifton of Lytham. Constable. 18s. 


TYLE is a dangerous thing in a travel writer. 

When the novelist seeks to show us something 
we already know in a new and more interesting light, 
he may reasonably weave a web of words for us to 
look through. We are then peering at a familiar object 
through somebody else’s eyes. But in the case of the 
distant Spice Islands, which Mrs. Clifton writes about, 
we are most of us content if we can see them as they 
really are. We are alarmed when the author’s per- 
sonality gets in between, and threatens to obscure the 
view. All we ask for, we complain, is good, sound 
reporting : we have long ceased to hope for another 
Doughty. But Mrs. Clifton has a style. She will 
describe a village thus: 

‘Moronge was a saddening omg . . . the impression that it 
left on me is a heraldic sable. e coconut palms that over- 
hung us were black. Witmanoe said this was so because of 
the rain at night, but in truth it was disease that darkened 
them. Threatening canopies, they overhung the houses, 
whispering ‘‘ ruin” as the leaves shook in the breeze. The 
village had many ancient tombs—not beautiful. They, too, 
were black. 

That is good descriptive writing. But our confidence 
is shaken when we turn to the photograph on the 
opposite page and find Meronge, bathed in sunshine, 
as pretty and, apparently, as happy a village as one 
could wish for. The suspicion arises that Mrs. Clifton 
has described not Meronge, but her own mood. There 
are other weaknesses. She speaks of her journey in 
Sumatra as “‘ this present wandering ’’; and where 
anybody else would say ‘‘ in fact,’’ she says “in 
truth,’’ or even in verity.” 

Yet the traveller triumphs over the stylist in the 
end. Mrs. Clifton is a real traveller. Her enthusiasm 
for strange sights is in the Elizabethan tradition—so 
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deep and: genuine that she forgets her mannerisms 
every time it stirs within her. Moreover, she and her 
husband have made two remarkable journeys. In 
the first (to Sumatra) they visited the island of Nias, 
where no European pleasure-seekers had ever been 
before. In the second (to the Celebes) they discovered 
unknown ruins, made a venturesome inland journey 
over jungle tracks which even the local Dutch governor 
had never explored, and secured the first bos anoa 
(a kind of small buffalo) ever shot by an Englishman. 
She suffered many hardships, and nearly died of black- 
water fever; but her gifts of observation, her quick 
sympathy with the natives and her delight in the whole 
adventure, carried her through. They have done the 
same for her book. 


JUDICIAL MURDER 


Historical Trials. By the late Sir John Macdonell. 
Edited by R. W. Lee, with a Preface by the 
Right Hon. Lord Shaw of Dunfermline. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. 


HESE studies of historic trials form a melancholy 

record of the frequent divorce of law from justice, 
or, it would perhaps be fairer to say, of legal procedure 
from justice. The trials here selected are those of 
Socrates, the Knights Templars, Jeanne d’Arc, Gior- 
dano Bruno, Mary Queen of Scots, Galileo, Servetus, 
Katharine of Aragon, Sir Walter Raleigh. In addition 
there are accounts of trials for witchcraft and of the 
Grands Jours d’Auvergne. The late Sir John Mac- 
donell shows that in the majority of these there was 
no real trial at all but only a prosecution of unfashion- 
able views. Lest we should fall into the mistake of 
thinking that any very great progress has been made 
in this respect in historic times he exclaims: ‘* Had 
Socrates been tried in this country at any time before 
the middle of last century, would his treatment have 
been much better? In Tudor or Stuart reigns he would 
have been charged for high treason or blasphemy or 
misdemeanour of some kind, browbeaten by the law 
officers prosecuting, and scolded by the presiding 
judge as a pestilent nuisance in the State, and his last 
words before a cruel death might have been cut short 
or drowned in the roll of drums beneath the scaffold. 
Let us picture his coming before an English or Scotch 
judge at the end of the eighteenth or the beginning 
of the nineteenth century—before an Ellenborough 
who tried Hone, or a Braxfield who tried Muir and 
Margarot; he would have been belaboured with 
pompous platitudes or subjected to coarse ribaldry, 
and his conviction would have been certain.’’ 

Similarly the real offence of the Knights Templars 
was not what was charged against them but their 
great wealth, which excited general cupidity. As Lord 
Shaw succinctly puts it in his Preface, the broad fact 
which these studies reveal is not so much the upsetting 
of true judicial process as ‘‘ the substitution therefor 
of organized political hatred under a semblance of 
judicial forms.’’ 

It is no reflection on the quality of the late Sir John 
Macdonell’s work to say that the interest of the present 
volume is rather in its illustration of the methods of 
abuse of legal procedure than in any addition to his- 
torical knowledge. It would be possible to agree that 
the trial of Mary Queen of Scots is ‘‘ the most dis- 
graceful of all the judicial iniquities which disgrace 
the history of England,’’ without being necessarily 
committed to the view that Mary was in fact innocent, 
just as it is possible to believe that the answer to the 
question whether she was innocent or not makes com- 
paratively little difference to our private estimate of 
her character, as she not infrequently showed the 
typical sixteenth-century sovereign’s partiality for 
assassination as a political method. Perhaps the 
extreme example, however, in these records of judicial 
murder is the trial of Servetus at the instigation of 
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Calvin, who gladly and gratuitously supplied informs, 
tion to the Inquisition against the reformer, th, 
information consisting of private letters to Calvin ji 
which Servetus had tried to convince him of }js 
errors. This trial among others suggests to the autho, 
that in default of any generally accepted test of civiliza. 
tion, such as for example wealth, knowledge, or dura. 
tion of life, we might do worse than make our m 

the degree to which justice is carried out. ‘‘ If tha 
be the test,’’ he concludes, ‘‘ a trial such as that of 
Servetus is a trial of the people among whom it takes 
place, and his condemnation is theirs also.’’ It is, 
conclusion worth pondering. 


MR. HUDDLESTON’S PARIS 


In and About Paris. By Sisley Huddleston, 
Methuen. 15s. 


F Paris, the pivot of civilization, it can be said 

more truly than of any other city that he who 
writes of it must know more of it than its history and 
geography. Most of the books written about Paris 
are guide books, and very often it happens that the 
more pretentious guide books they are, the more com. 
plete is their failure. The test of any book dealing with 
the French capital is the capacity of the author to 
respond to an influence subtle enough to elude the 
guide, too touched with poetry to surrender to the 
archeologist or the historian, too incalculable to bk 
analysed by the mere earnest traveller. 

Mr. Huddleston is well known as among the best 
informed newspaper correspondents in Paris. He has 
had opportunities for gaining an intimate knowledge 
of the leading figures of the day, and of exploring the 
capital thoroughly. He could therefore be trusted to 
know his subject. But the point about his book is 
that it stands up to the test of which we have spoken 
above; and he emerges triumphant from the ordeal. 
His style has nothing at all strikingly individual in 
it. It is rambling, easy, free from all attitudinizing 
or deliberate onslaught on ‘“‘ effect ’’’; on the other 
hand, it nowhere rises to any conspicuous height of 
dignity or of rhetoric. The voice in all these pages is 
the voice of an excellent companion talking at our 
elbow in a café on a warm lazy day; talking with 
knowledge and with love about the churches, the 
boulevards, the gardens, libraries, museums, theatres, 
restaurants of Paris. ‘* Those who remain long in 
Paris,’’ he says, ‘‘ become Parisian.’ And he is him- 
self the proof of this. The Latin Quarter, Mont- 
martre and Montparnasse, those stumbling-blocks for 
lesser writers, are described calmly, without any of 
the romantic nonsense that used to be inseparable from 
any book about Paris. One of the most interesting 
and informative chapters is the last, in which the 
pleasant voice speaks of all those little places on the 
outskirts. 

Paris is being so rapidly Americanized that this wil 
be a valuable book in the years to come, when people 
begin to wonder what the place used to be like. And 
as we read it we found ourselves looking for familiar 
things, as does a man who is reading an anthology. 
We should have liked to see the old legend repeated 
of how St. Germanus found St. Généviéve tending her 
sheep on the slopes of Mont Valérien; and some met 
tion of the resting-place of Rabelais, in the street up 
near the Bastille; and of the heavenly inn at Ram 
bouillet. But we rejoice to find praise of the Vendanges 
de Bourgogne; and to hear that view from the terrace 
of St. Germain called ‘“ perhaps the finest view of its 
kind in Europe.’’ (When we were last at St. Germain, 
loving hands, prompted by simple hearts, had placed 
on the memorial to James II two Union Jacks!) 

Of Mr. Hanslip Fletcher’s illustrations in collotyp®, 
the most satisfying is the ‘ Rue Norvins ’ (opposite 
page 200), and the most imposing ‘A Vista o 
Bridges * (opposite page 70). 
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WHAT SHALL HE BE? 


Qn Leaving School: The Choice of a Career. 
By Sir Charles Cheers Wakefield. Hodder 
and Stoughton. gs. 6d. 


HE seat of honour in London’s Guildhall was for 

generations the goal of ambitious apprentices. 
figuratively speaking, it remains so in the City, where- 
fore when a Lord Mayor offers advice on ‘‘ the choice 
of a career,’’ his words will be listened to with atten- 
tin. Sir Charles Wakefield was Lord Mayor of 
london during the war (1915-1916) and in his official 
capacity visited both the Grand Fleet and the Western 
Front. We are therefore naturally little disap- 
pointed that in this book he makes no mention of 
the fighting professions, naval, military or air. 

Commerce is his main theme, and his advice is both 

ical and useful. We are glad to find that Sir 
Charles, if he had his way, would banish for a genera- 
tion that overworked word ‘‘success’’ from the Eng- 
lish language. ‘‘ Of the ideal of worldly success, the 
millionaire, the world hears too much and thinks too 
much.” He himself defines ‘‘ success ’’ ‘‘ as the com- 
plete development of all the finest elements of the 
individual character.’’ 

In the training for a commercial career he urges 
“the great value of a real command of sound fluent 
and simple English in speech and writing.’’ He would 
not disparage Public School and University education 
of the traditional classical type : 

Excellent as it doubtless was and is in producing gentlemen 
of leisure, scholars and teachers, I cannot commend it where 
a business career is seriously contemplated, and where there 
isno capital or special influence available. . . . The genuine 
instinct which makes for success in commercial life is not 
likely to be aroused if it is not stimulated by a much earlier 
immersion in the atmosphere in which alone it can flourish. 

This is frank and outspoken and we believe will com- 
mand very general respect, notwithstanding the pass- 
ing boom in ‘‘ business careers for University men.’’ 
Yet while holding these views, Sir Charles does 
not underrate the importance of commerce which he 
tegards as becoming more and more a form of public 
service. ‘‘ The best servants of commerce,’’ he main- 
tains, “‘ are those who know the meaning, the beauty 
and the value of life at its fullest and freest.’’ 

In the two chapters ‘ Careers for Boys’ and 
‘Careers for Girls,’ some hints are given which young 
people on leaving school will find useful. Before a 
final decision is arrived at, fuller information must be 
obtained, but that is beyond the scope of this little 
book. On one point we are sorry Sir Charles is silent. 
Is it, in his opinion, a wise thing for a son to follow 
in his father’s footsteps? In the professions it certainly 
is so and thereby a strong wall of tradition and 
etiquette has been formed which at times is of very 
real help, But in commerce, in journalism, and other 
like callings, it is absent, and one wonders whether 
the son who pursues the same business as the father 
is acting wisely or is merely lacking in enterprise or 
initiative. 


MOODS AND PHANTASIES 


Mornings in Mexico. By D. H. Lawrence. 
Secker. 7s. 6d. 


R. D. H. LAWRENCE has not attempted in 

his new book to do more than collect under one 
cover some of his Mexican sketches, that have already 
appeared in periodical form. Yet because they were 
written under the same sun, and in the same mood, 

use here and there appear the same characters, 
the book has more cohesion than such books usually 
Possess. Mr. Lawrence has command of a prose which 
could scarcely be equalled for such descriptive writing. 
He conveys his impression unerringly, often very 
Subtly, so that, after close study, one cannot analyse 


the means by which he produces his effects. That he 


does produce them there can be no doubt. His book 
is such as a practical artist might write when so 
much at peace that his pen moved while his body 
was still. 

His first essay, ‘ Corasmin and the Parrots,’ pro- 
duces the atmosphere of the whole book. The author 
is sitting in the patio of his Mexican house. The 
parrots are mocking his dog and his Indian factotum 
‘‘ with that strange penetrating, antediluvian male- 
volence that seems to make even the trees prick their 
ears.’’ There follows a delightful phantasy on the 
theory of evolution. ‘‘I like to think of the whole 
show going bust, bang! and nothing but bits of 
chaos flying about. Then out of the dark, new little 
twinklings reviving, from nowhere, nohow.’’ The 
parrot had had his time—and now “‘ stiff nosed, heavy 
nosed old duke of birds,’’ he was jeering “‘ like an 
ineffectual old aristocrat.’” When man’s time came 
it was only Corasmin, his dog, who could not hold 
out against the spoken word ‘‘ Shall have to go ”’— 
so off he trotted, at the heels of the naked one. 

These pleasant, sun-baked essays, of which there 
are eight, contain several studies of the Mexican 
Indian in his life and at his rites, which may have a 
real anthropological value—but Mr. Lawrence’s book 
has a literary value which makes it unnecessary to 
hang it to any Golden Bough. 


THE PEACE OF BUDDHA 


The Life of Buddha as Legend and History. By 
Edward J. Thomas. Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 


HE ‘ History of Civilization,’ published by Messrs. 

Kegan Paul, under the editorship of Mr. C. K. 
Ogden, is already reaching the proportions of a 
moderate-sized library. The latest volume to be added 
to it is Dr. Edward Thomas’s ‘ Life of Buddha as 
Legend and History.’ 

A mass of legends has naturally grown round 
Buddha, and there are those who will maintain that 
his whole life from birth to death was a legend. Dr. 
Thomas presents positive evidence against this theory. 
It may be accepted that Buddha was a prince born to 
luxury, who in the prime of life withdrew into soli- 
tude and, seeking truth through meditation, found 
disciples that, after his death in old age, carried on 
his teaching. Renunciation of riches and high posi- 
tion had probably been practised in the East before 
Buddha’s day, and his teaching that the highest life 
was only to be gained by abstinence from carnal appe- 
tites and desires, and from anything liable to cause 
pain to oneself or others, may not have been new. 
But Buddha, by the genius of his personality, gave a 
new force to the doctrines, so that they survive to 
this day. 

As might be expected, in later times attempts have 
been made to confuse the life of Buddha with the 
Gospel story, even so far as to attribute to 
Buddha a virgin birth. All the parallels to incidents 
in the Gospel of any importance are set out here, and 
Dr. Thomas discusses them fully and without bias. 
As he states, as an argument against them, the chief 
events of the life—birth, renunciation, enlightenment 
and death, the very items which might give strength 
to the comparison—do not enter into the question. 

Not the least valuable part of this most instructive 
work are the ten pages of bibliography. They show 
at a glance the world-wide interest which has been 
taken in the life of Buddha by scholars, both Eastern 
and Western. To what extent or in what manner he 
contributed to civilization as we understand the word 
is open to question, but the fact undoubtedly remains 
that Buddha was one of the noblest figures in the 
history of the world. 
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NEW FICTION 


By L. P. HartTLey 


The Courteous Revelation. By Dudley Carew. 
The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

Lover’s Staff. By Sibell Vansittart. Allen and 
Unwin. 7s. 6d. 

Tragedy at Ravensthorpe. By J. J. Connington. 
Benn. 7s. 6d. 

Adventurers All. " By Lord Gorell. 
7s. 6d. 


ANY mysteries ascribed to our own inven- 
tions,’’ says Sir Thomas Browne, ‘‘ have been 
the courteous revelations of spirits.’’ So then it was 
not the effect of long uninterrupted hours at the bank, 
or his own overheated imagination, that gave Peter 
Stubbs such a curious experience during his holiday 
in Devonshire. He was certainly over-tired; he was 
certainly prone to living outside himself (above him- 
self, in the view of his colleagues at the bank) and 
lately his thoughts had had a special reason for dwell- 
ing on the past and the most significant feature of the 
past, his mother who had died in his childhood. For 
he was going to be married. And the question arose 
in his mind, would Esther and Esther’s parents, those 
rich rather vulgar though kind people, have been 
approved of by his mother? When his prospective 
father-in-law had made him feel small (he had few 
worldly goods to offer Esther) it comforted him to 
think that his mother, with the grander manners of 
another day, would have been able to put the pros- 
perous merchant in his place. She belonged to a 
different order of society, a different order of human 
beings. To her, therefore, and to the more spacious 
way of life she represented, his weary crestfallen 
thoughts repaired; since he was on holiday there was 
nothing to distract or interrupt them. 

But all the same, once arrived in Devonshire, it was 
by virtue of a courteous revelation that he found his 
mother installed in a neighbouring house. He had 
slipped back twenty-five years. There were his mother 
and himself; later there appeared his father and a man 
called Noel, who lived in the village. Noel, he gradu- 
ally realized, was his mother’s lover. 

A considerable part of the book is occupied by a 
‘* scene ’’ between the four adults; the grown-up Peter 
shocked, angry, and protesting; the others, surprised 
by his callowness and ignorance, restating the problem 
from their own standpoint, refusing to admit him into 
their charmed triangle. He cannot understand them 
at all; the reticence of their language and behaviour, 
the fact that they do not see themselves as abominably 
wicked, and their forbearance towards each other. He 
plunges wildly, he denounces them, he exposes his own 
superficial commonness and at last, at his mother’s 
request, he goes away. What a relief to be back in 
London, to hear Esther’s frank voice on the telephone, 
to arrange a day in Brighton with Arkwright and his 
*‘ girl.’? Peter Stubbs makes the most of the trip 
and its bank-holiday enjoyments; fiercely and con- 
sciously he throws himself into these wholesome sea- 
side pleasures, deck-chairs, penny-in-the-slot machines, 
food. This is innocent and real, he thinks; his heart 
is in this kind of thing. But at the back of his self- 
congratulatory priggishness lurks a wistfulness and a 
regret. He had treasured his mother’s memory; but 
when he found her he could not understand her. The 
memory was muddied and yet he, also, had a sense 
of inadequacy. The delicacy of insight and emotion 
with which Mr. Carew has handled a difficult situation 
deserves the highest praise. His mind is original and 
poetical, and he has a nice sense of fairness without 
being tiresomely judicial. His book has passages which 
do not quite explain themselves; but these misty 


Murray. 


patches are atoned for by flashes of an uncommoy 
brilliancy. 

‘ Lover’s Staff ’ is happily a less hard nut to crack, 
For one thing, it is full of improbabilities. The cop. 
siderations which determine the characters’ actions, 
and their prevailing state of mind, are improbable, 
Would Sir John Bowring have really hated Lorg 
Delamotte, for instance, because Lord Delamotte wags 
poorer than he and belonged to an older family? He 
had other reasons, of course; his granddaughter 
Nancy was perhaps less his granddaughter than Lord 
Delamotte’s. And her father (if he was her father) 
had been a spendthrift. Miss Vansittart can adduce 
plenty of reasons, but she cannot harness her reasons 
to a motive—they pull different ways. Nancy’s motive 
for marrying Cosmo Standish, for instance, is difficult 
to believe in. She was naturally anxious to escape 
the baneful tutelage of Cousin Lucia, to whom Sj 
John Bowring had entrusted the task of breaking her 
spirit. But that she should do so by means of a love. 
less marriage seems to make things too easy for 
Miss Vansittart. She is always summoning gods from 
their cars; next it is pneumonia that is called in to 
clear Nancy’s way to conjugal happiness. Judged 
its broader incidents and motives, therefore, ‘ Lover's 
Staff’ is little above the average of the ordinary 
novel; but it is in detail that Miss Vansittart shines, 
Casual remarks in dialogue, brief descriptions, a 
power of conveying the flavour of a character, as 
distinct from any special action or emotion—in such 
matters she excels. The accompaniment has its 
novelties, though the words of the song are sometimes 
banal. 

Mr. Connington violates probability, not occa 
sionally, but continuously. Detective-story writers, of 
course, are allowed some latitude in this respect, 
especially if they are ingenious. And Mr. Connington 
is nothing if not ingenious. That a criminal should 
escape capture by knocking a statue off its pedestal 
and stepping into its place, puts a strain upon 
credulity; that he should try the same expedient a 
second time is surely impossible. The dry-as-dust 
school will hardly approve of Mr. Connington’s latest 
story; sensation hunters, however, will enjoy it, and 
even the epicure will marvel at the deft use made of 
agoraphobia. 

‘ Adventurers All’ is everything that its name 
implies—a story full of action and_hair-breadth 
escapes. A “ rattling yarn ’’ it might be called, ora 
first-rate book for boys—except that the latter would 
probably overlook the considerable charm of Lord 
Gorell’s prose, 


OTHER NOVELS 


The Padlocked Plateau. By Arthur Preston 
Hankins. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 


‘“‘ Briskly stepping to the sheriff’s desk . . . he 
pushed his Three-X Beaver Stetson to the back of his 
head and waited politely.”” So Wes Wilder, hero and 
free-lance detective, walks into this curt genial tale 
of love and adventure in the Far West. There are 
breathless rides across the prairie, scenes in the “ rag 
towns ’’—the encampments of workers who are build- 
ing the railway across the prairie—heart-stopping 
moments of danger and suspense, as Wes and his 
girl-companion, daughter of the owner of Splayfoot 
Ranch, get on the trail of the band of cattle-rustlers 
who are taking advantage of the rag towns as af 
excellent market for the disposal of stolen beef. They 
finally bring the gang to book, and their success 
decides them to try a partnership for life. This 8 
a good cowboy tale told with American aptness of 
phrase. 
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Heritage. By E. Tait-Reid. | ‘add considerably to the number of cur oficais.. But be 


This sympathetic story of a little Russian girl, Nalda, 
brought up in England among English people, shows 
the battle that goes on as she grows up between her 
English upbringing and her Russian blood. As soon 
as she is grown up she falls in love with the first Rus- 
sian she has met since she was a child, and marries 
him, only to find that for him it is purely a marriage 
of convenience, arranged by his parents, that 
he may have the benefit of her money. She 
mns away and there follow years of misery. 
But luckily for Nalda comes the Russian 
Revolution. Her husband is killed, and leaves her 
free to marry the pleasantly-drawn, solid English 

ian with whom she realizes she has been in love 
all the time. The story is well told, though it does not 
reflect well on the poor Russians, who are drawn so as 
almost to resemble the proverbial Frenchmen of comic 


papers. 


The Gates of Delight. 
. Murray. 7s. 6d. 


Helen and Grace, brought up in the far seclusion of 
a Highland glen, find themselves flung out on the 
world penniless on the death of their grandfather. An 
interesting study of the characters of the two girls 
is made, showing how each of them faces her new 
dificulties. Helen chooses to marry for money and 
safety, Grace to work and gain her own independence. 
Grace, too self-contained and diffident, almost lets her 
happiness go by; Helen, through many bitter lessons 
and disillusionments, discovers that money cannot 
guarantee happiness, but finds love at last in the mar- 
riage she had grown to hate. An earnest and sincere 
tale. 


By George Woden. 


The carom God. By Basil Carey. Constable. 
7s. 6d. 


Mr. Carey is not afraid of good full-blooded melo- 
drama. A golden idol and a red-headed girl at stake, 
achase of revenge across the Islands and a fight to 
the death between two men which ends a feud of 
years, form the framework of this tale of the South 
Seas. It is stark and grim enough in the telling. 
There are fierce hand-to-hand fights, secret murders, 
kidnappings and thrilling chases, all set in the South 

, and we soon realize that we have come upon a 
fine pirate yarn in modern dress. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Human Nature in Business. By F. Creedy. Benn. 12s. 6d. 


WHAT is wrong with the modern industrial system, according 
to Mr. Creedy, is its moral. Business men too readily adopt 
Narrow view that the object of a business is primarily to 
make money, without perceiving that, as a matter of fact, the 
object of all industry is one—to supply the people’s wants. And 
as long as this hole-and-corner view of the matter continues to 
be generally accepted, so long shall we have financial crises, 
lustrial conflicts, unemployment. ‘‘ If work cannot be found, 
while men are still in need of goods, this can only be due to 
the bad management of industry as a whole.”” The cause of the 
trouble is ignorance—ignorance and secrecy. Our whole system 
buying and selling, Mr. Creedy points out, is based upon the 
ancient practice of bargaining; and in bargaining each party 
will endeavour to conceal from the other such facts as would 
te him at a disadvantage. A man knows only his own 
ess, not other people’s. If all the relevant information were 
wailable for both parties, then we should get fair prices; and 
hel Prices mean efficiency. But volumes of statistics are little 
p. “What is needed is a Department having access to 
complete industrial information, and occupied daily in answering 
juiries put to it by those engaged in financing new enter- 

in the form in which they want them answered.”” That 

the first constructive proposal. Others follow, along the same 
the There is to be an ‘* economic survey," a ** body aiming at 
Suppression of dishonesty and sharp practice,”’ a ‘* develop- 


writes so clearly and persuasively, and has given so much 
careful thought to the matter, that his book will be read with 
appreciation even by those who find his proposals impracticable. 


Secrets of Good Health. 
Heinemann. 3s. 6d. 


THIS book is issued under the auspices of the recently-formed 
New Health Society, and the editor has invoked the assistance 
of a number of experts in various departments of health and 
hygiene. Sir Arbuthnot Lane himself is, however, responsible for 
the major part of the volume. The advice he gives 
will be found valuable to parents and _ schoolmasters. 
He rightly emphasizes the importance of a proper attention to 
the bowels, particularly in the years of adolescence, as a requisite 
of health, disparages the use of cocktails and of white bread, and 
is tolerant of a fruitarian diet. In a later section of the book 
some useful hints are given on the subject of physical exercises. 
Dr. C. W. Saleeby writes on the importance of sunlight, and 
the subject of smoking is dealt with by Dr. Leonard Williams. 
It will be a source of relief to many readers to learn that 
tobacco, when moderately indulged in, ‘‘ is a sedative to the 
nervous system,” and that ‘‘ by reason of the formalin which 
the smoke contains it is an antiseptic to the air passages.’’ The 
value of the book as a guide to health is enhanced by the fact 
that it is written in simple and non-technical language. 


Edited by Sir W. Arbuthnot Lane. 


Prefaces and Introductions. 
Head. 7s. 6d. 


THE short pieces that go to make up this volume have been 
salvaged from a great bulk of articles, prefaces, etc., by Anatole 
France that still lie buried in the files of newspapers and 
magazines, and they cannot fail to be of considerable interest 
to the student of France’s work. We hear him in conversation 
with his contemporaries on the subjects which the moment 
happened to bring up; Stendhal, Sir James George Frazer, 
whose work he so greatly admired, the death of Victor Hugo, a 
new novel by the young Marcel Proust just at the opening of 
his career. Each one bears the impress of his individuality, 
and gives an illuminating glimpse into the mind and work 
of this great master in French literature. 


By Anatole France. The Bodley 


The Genuine 
20/30 Years ago 


Those who state that, to-day, tobacco 
cannot be obtained of the quality of 20 
or 30 years ago should smoke FOUR 
SQUARE Matured Virginia. It has 
that genuine old style quality, is air 
cured, sun dried pure Virginia leaf, 


matured in the wood, and cut from 
the cake. 


Matured Virginia 


GEO. DOBIE & SON PAISLEY 
Tobacco Manufacturers since 1809 
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LITERARY NOTES 


R. A. E. HOUSMAN writes so little that the 
M announcement of even a brief essay or preface 

by him is exciting. He is contributing a preface 
to Nine Essays by the late Arthur Platt, which the 
Cambridge University Press will have ready next 
month. The preface gives us a biographical sketch 
of Platt and an appreciation of his character and intel- 
lect. The essays deal with Aristophanes, Roche- 
foucauld, the relations of poetry and _ science, 
Cervantes, Plato. 

* 

Also due from the Cambridge University Press is 
The Latin Infancy Gospels, edited by Dr. M. R. 
James, whose text is drawn from manuscripts in the 
Chapter Library of Hereford and in the British 
Museum, and who provides a new version of the 
Apocryphal story of the birth of the Virgin and of the 
birth of Christ. 

* 

Messrs. Gerald Howe have had the happy idea of 
producing an abridged edition of Gerard’s Herbal, 
edited by Mr. Marcus Woodward. The work is, per- 
haps, the most delightful thing of its kind, in so far 
as it is Gerard’s own, but he drew largely on a dull 
Latin original, and the excision of alien matter should 
be a great gain. The edition is to be limited and 
luxurious. 

* 

Earl Beatty has written an introduction to the Life 
and Letters of Admiral Cornwallis, senior officer to 
Nelson, which has been edited by Major G. Corn- 
wallis-West, and is to be published by Messrs. Holden. 

* 


From Messrs. Alston Rivers is due next month 
Ballads of All Nations, a choice made by Mr. Brimley 
Johnson from among the versions by George Borrow. 
It cannot be pretended that Borrow was an ideal trans- 
lator, but everything from his pen has its value as a 
revelation of his odd, endlessly attractive personality. 


A forthcoming Nonesuch Press book is a reprint of 
The Temple, the text of George Herbert, edited by 
Mr. Francis Meynell, who has not only planned the 
production but to a certain extent acted as compositor. 

Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton’s announcements 
include the Collected Verse, 1885-1926, of Mr. Rud- 
yard Kipling, including a poem not hitherto published ; 
Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s book on R. L. Stevenson; and 
an entirely revised edition of Professor Deissmann’s 
Light from the Ancient East. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


ESSAYS AND BELLES-LETTRES 
Tue Beautirut Ducuess. By Horace Bleackley. The 
Bodley Head. 8s. 6d 
Wituiam Brake: CREATIVE WILL AND THE POETIC 
Imace. By Jack Lindsay. The Fanfrolico Press. 
38. 6d. 


Justice In THE AFTER-LiFe. By James Milligan. Allan. 
38. 6d. 


VERSE 


THe Broken HEARTH-STONE AND OTHER Poems. By 
Margaret Cropper. Allan. 2s. 6d. 

A Horn FroM CAERLEON. Poems by J. Corson Miller. 
New York: Vinal. $1.50. 

Tue ARIEL Poems. 1 to 8. YULETIDE IN A 
Youncer Wortp. By Thomas Hardy. Tue 
Linnet’s Nest. By Henry Newbolt. THe WonpeR 
Nicut. By Laurence Binyon. Atone. By Walter 
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de la Mare. Goria In PRoFunpis. By G. 
Chesterton. THE EaRLy WHISTLER. By Wilfre 
Gibson. Nativity. By Siegfried Sassoon. Jourygy 
OF THE Maci. By T. S. Eliot. Faber and Gwyer, 
1s. each. 


ART 


PenciL DRAWINGS BY WILLIAM BLAKE. The Nonesuch 
Press. Limited Edition. 35s. 

THE NATIONAL GALLERY: FRANCE AND ENGLAND, By 
Sir Charies Holmes. Bell. 25s. 


TRANSLATION 


EcONOMIC AND SocIAL CONDITIONS IN FRANCE During 
THE EIGHTEENTH CenTuRY. By Henri Seé. Trans. 
lated from the French by Edwin H. Zeydel. Knopf, 
6d. 


FICTION 


GaLtion’s Reacu. By H. M. Tomlinson. Heinemann, 
7s. 6d. 

VaLLeEyY oF Mist. By Michael Doone. Hutchinson, 
7s. 6d. 

TaLes or Mystery. Edited by Ernest Rhys and C. A, 
Dawson Scott. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

THe Revue Girt. By Arthur Applin. 
Blackett. 7s. 6d. 

Love’s Cousin. By Lady Miles. 
7s. 6d. 

THe HunpreptH Man. By G. B. Burgin. Hutchin. 
son. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Dark Gop. By John Chancellor. Hutchinson. 
7s. 6d. 

Ecuo. By Shaw Desmond. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Dusty AnceLt. By Lady Troubridge. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 


Hurst and 


Hutchinson, 


(SF SHIRTS. 
PYJAMASeSOFT COLLARS 


are par excellence 


for Style& Comfort 


HEIR smooth texture never 

changes; the colours are not 

harmed by washing or exposure 
to the sun. “ LUVISCA” SHIRTS, 
PYJAMAS and SOFT COLLARS 
give service without parallel. 
Look for the registered ‘‘Luvisca”’ tab on 
every garment. None genuine without. 
: If any difficulty in obtaining write Courtaulds, : 
td. (Dept. 99M), 16 St. 


London, E.C.1, for name of your nearest retailer 
and descriptive klet. 
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And for early 


deliveries consult 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE, 


PICCADILLY : LONDON, 
where you are cordially invited 


to inspect a comprehensive range 
of Austin Cars. 


Models from 


£145 £650 


Payments from under £4 per 
month. Full particulars of 
our Special ‘‘Austin” Self- 
financed deferred payment 
terms forwarded upon request 


London Service Works: 
LODGE PLACE, Opposite “Lord’s.” 


BRANCHES: 
MAIDSTONE, DORKING, ROCHESTER, 
WROTHAM, BIRMINGHAM (Geo. Heath, Ltd.) 


— 


All the speed. 
you really need 


"THE Austin engine is 
scientifically efficient 
and develops a reserve of 
power that is ever ready 


+ at works, to respond to its owner's 
AustinTwenty ; desire for extra speed. 
50 ; When other cars hesitate, 


the Austin leaps ahead 


modelsfrom } With irresistible energy. 
£275 ' At the same time, it is so 
Austin Seven simple to control, so 
£145 adaptable to its owner’s 
a ade wishes, that a lady can 
Why wait ? handle it with complete 
Enjoy Austin Its economy 
Ownership NOW is famous aMong motorists. 


The nearest Austin dealer 
will gladly demonstrate 
its qualities. 


Every mechanical unit of the Austin car (with 
the exception of electrical equipment and carbu- 
rettor) is produced in the Austin factory. Every 
accessory is of the finest quality obtainable. The 
result is a magnificent British car, unrivalled 
in the world of motor engineering. 


LONGBRIDGE 
WwORKS 


BIRMINGHAM 


Write for Catalogue LONDON SHOWROOMS: 
479-483 Oxford Street, W.1 
Austin models. (near Marble Arch) 


URNEY 
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Cominc THE Rose. By Eric Shepherd. Constable. 
6s. 


BaRBERRY BusH. By Kathleen Norris. Murray. 
7s. 6d. 

Tuincs WERE DirFERENT. Compiled from the Diary 
of Emily Bell Stretton, by Elizabeth Fagan. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 

Stories. By Archibald Marshall. Harrap. 
7s. 6d. 

THe Hoty Lover. By Marie Conway Oemler. 
Heinemann. 7s, 6d. 

THE GREEN SHADOW. By Herman Landon. Cassell. 
7s. 6d, 

MicHaup oF Sono. By Olive Gregory. The Bodley 
Head. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Essincton 1n Love. By J. Storer Clouston. 
The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 

Docrace. By John Easton. Allan. 7s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


CoMBINES AND TRUSTS IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY. 
British Electrical and Allied Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. £5 5s. 

Sea EscaPes AND ADVENTURES. By ‘“ Taffrail,’’ 
(Commander Taprell Dorling.) Allan. tos. 6d. 

A Great Sea Mystery. The true story of the Mary 
Celeste. By J. G. Lockhart. Allan. 6s. 

MOTHERHOOD AND ITS ENEMIES. By Charlotte Haldane. 
Chatto and Windus. 6s. 

Parrot Piz. By William Kean Seymour. Harrap. 6s. 

SUMMER FLOWERS OF THE WILD. By Edward Step. 
Jarrolds. 5s. 

Tue CanapA YEAR Book. 1926. Ottawa. Acland. $2 
post free. 

THE RELIGION OF ZARATHUSHTRA. By I. J. S. Tara- 
porewala. Madras: Theosophical Publishing House. 
Cloth, rupees 2 and 8 annas. Paper, rupees 2. 


MOTORING 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


HE Paris Motor Show starts on October 6 and 
continues until October 16, and interest is 
beginning to be taken in the novelties that may 
be shown there, although the motoring year is not 
supposed to end until September. British participation 
in this exhibition is usually confined to Austin, 
Daimler, the French-built Morris, and Rolls-Royce, 
with coachwork stands occupied by Barkers, Hoopers, 
and Thrupp and Maberley. All the Italian and all the 
Belgian makers will be represented and a few German, 
including the Benz-Mercedes combination, and, of 
course, Robert Bosch in the Accessories Section. So 
far one learns that nothing very novel is to be intro- 
duced by the French builders, except that the rating 
of their cars seems to be getting smaller, even though 
they have increased some of their models from four 
to six cylinders. 


* 
* 


It is to be hoped that Bentley will be represented, 
especially since their 4}-litre car recently won the 
French twenty-four hours’ Grand Prix Race at Mont- 
lhery,. finishing something like ten laps ahead of the 
next car. As this race was for standard sports cars 
with four-seated bodies, carrying a weight equivalent 
to that of four ordinary persons, this car should 
make a favourable impression on the French motorists, 
who are rather inclined towards high speeds and the 
sports type of touring vehicle. Rolls-Royce have 
always held a stand at the Paris Exhibition, as well 
as having a permanent depot in Paris itself, to say 
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nothing of using that country as a testing group 
for any innovation or modification in the design g 
their products. Austin cars, too, are becoming yen 
popular on the Continent, as the Austin ‘‘ Twenty’ 
has proved itself capable of putting up a speed of s; 
miles an hour over long journeys, when the road hy 
been favourable. Also, many people are discover; 
what we have long known in England, that this cy 
is capable of carrying a very heavy load without j 
burden making any apparent difference to its hij. 
climbing or other efforts on the highway, and that jx 
maintenance is particularly cheap, so that many ay 
giving up more expensive cars and substituting th 
Austin ‘‘ Twenty.’’ 
* * 


British motor traders must expect considerable cop. 
petition from their foreign rivals during the comi 
year, because an American Journal reported in its 
columns recently—from an American correspondent in 
England—that there were four million potential pu. 
chasers untouched by the motor-car trade. We in 
England wonder where they are, but this statistician 
in making this statement said that he referred to th 
number of people who do not own cars, but yet pay 
sufficient income-tax to warrant their purchasing one, 
Whether America has taken that seriously or not and 
passed it on to France and Italy, to say nothing of 
Belgium, the fact remains that in this year of grav 
1927 the imports of cars have largely increased » 
compared with the year 1926. Although only seven 
months of the year have elapsed, 22,105 cars, com 
mercial vehicles and chassis have been imported into 
this country, which is nearly equal to the total imports 
during the whole of the twelve months of the year 
1926. How many of these are warehoused in the 
various depots of the importers it is difficult to say, 
but at any rate the increase is considerable. It shows 
what judicious advertising can do. 


«ce 


FOREIGN MONEY 


It is foolhardy to carry large sums in 
foreign paper money. On the other 
hand, the utmost convenience and a 
minimum of risk in the event of theft 
are combined by the use of the West- 
minster Bank’s Circular Notes. Issued 
in fixed amounts of £5 and £10, they 
are the size of a cheque, and are well 
known all over the world. Customers 
may obtain them quickly 
through any local 
branch 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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20/55 H.P. 6-cyl. 


9/20 H.P. 2/3 Seater 

with Dickey Seat - 
9/20 H.P. 4-Seater Tourer 
9/20 H.P. 4-Seater Saloon 


14/40 H.P. 2/3 Seater 
with Dickey Seat - - 


14/40 H.P. 5-Seater Tourer - 
14/40 H.P. 5-Seater Saloon - 


14/40 H.P. om with 
ickey Seat 
15/40 H.P. 5-Seater Tourer - 


15/40 H.P. 5-Seater Saloon - 


15/40 H.P. 5-Seater 
ulette 


ourer 
20/55 H.P. 6-cyl. 5-Seater 
Saloon 
.P. . 5/7-S 


20/55 H.P. 6-cyl. 5/7-Seater 


wheel-base chassis 


Limousine on _ long 


- £1,050 


Dunlop Tyres Standard 


There’s plenty of Summer yet 


LENTY of time to obtain 

a great deal of pleasure 

from a Humber Car— 
plenty of opportunity to 
become familiar with its sturd 
performance on the road. 
14/40 H.P. Tourer with its 
medium power and roomy 
accommodation is admirably 
designed to serve any purpose 
of business or pleasure. The 
same high standard of work- 
manship characterises every 
Humber Model whatever its 
H.P., a standard that stands 
the test of usage on every 
sort of road. 


14/40 H.P. 5-Seater Tourer 


May we send you full particulars? 


HUMBER LIMITED, COVENTRY 


LONDON : 


West End Showrooms: Humber House, 94 New Bond Street, W.1 
Export Branch Office: 32 Holborn Viaduct, E.C.1 
Repair Works and Service Depot; Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday. 


EADERS will remember the sensational rise a 
R sice time back in connexion with the 

American company, International Nickel, which 
controls International Nickel of Canada. International 
Nickel went from about $40 to $75, and although 
back from the best are to-day considered an excellent 
speculative risk. Our interests in the nickel industry 
are centred in that well-known and progressive com- 
pany, Mond Nickel, which, incidentally, has a com- 
pany operating in the United States. The shares of 
Mond Nickel have come up of late, and I understand 
a certain amount of Canadian buying has been 
associated with the improvement. International Nickel 
advanced so strongly on developments in the big 
Frood Mine, Sudbury, Ontario, for discoveries showed 
an appreciable copper content associated with gold 
and platinum, in addition to nickel. The Frood Mine 
is an asset of the controlled Canadian Company. I 
understand that a small part of the big Frood Mine 
is owned by Mond Nickel, which, in conjunction with 
other possibilities, which may develop later, probably 
accounts for the promising strength of the shares. 


CEMENT ISSUES 


Cement shares should be doing well considering the 
fact that for some time we have been having coal at 
bottom prices. The strike period was, of course, a 
bad time for these companies, as a very large amount 
of coal is used in the manufacture of cement. Most 
of us have uncomfortable recollections of the prices 
that had to be paid for the inferior foreign commodity, 
and few industries can be more appreciative of to-day’s 
coal prices than cement companies. The leading com- 
pany is, of course, Associated Portland Cement. 
Criticism has often been levelled at this combine on 
the ground that it has been over-capitalized. This 
cannot be justly said to-day, for the company is well 
managed and a stable profit-earner. The reduction in 
the dividend last year was quite a conservative step, 
and should be more than made good in the current 
year. Actually, in spite of the coal strike, Associated 
Portland Cement kept up a high rate of turnover. 
The shares seem to me likely to take on an appreciable 
move upwards before long. Ship Portland Cement 
controls Holborough Cement Co., and Greaves, Bull 
and Larkin. Both the controlled companies are doing 
well. The position of the controlling company is 
sound, and it should participate in an improving tone 
in the industry. 


W. AND T,. AVERY 


A company with an excellent past history is W. and 
T. Avery, Ltd., manufacturers of scales, weighing 
machines and the like. The financial year ends 
March 31, and for a number of years—since 1918— 
the distribution on the ordinary shares has been 
maintained at 15 per cent. The ordinary capital 
during the period 1918 to 1923 has been increased 
from £201,320 to £450,971, and it stands at the latter 
figure to-day. Profits, including the balance brought 
forward, have risen from £60,565 in 1918 to the top 
figure of £137,591 for 1925-26, the actual net profit 
for last year available for the ordinary shares being 
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474,309, equal to about 20 per cent., less tax. Assets 
showed at £1,549,921, of which investments 
totalled £399,984 and cash £40,215. Debtors wer 
4580,948, and creditors £359,749. The reserve fund 
amounted to £255,000. The company has £281,338 
outstanding in 5% and 53% preference shares, with 
the small amount of £93,393 in 44% debenture stock, 
A recent development is the manufacture of petrol 
pumps, which, with the growing demand for petro), 
should greatly assist earning power. 


VICTORIA FALLS POWER 


An activity allied to the production of gold js 
envisaged in the business of the Victoria Falls and 
Transvaal Power Co. This attendant on the great 
gold mining industry of South Africa has participated 
in the steadily growing prosperity of the goldfields, 
Profit from £587,642 in 1922 has grown each year 
to the fine figure of £827,232 for 1926. The prefer. 
ence dividend takes a fixed cumulative dividend of 
6%, and a further participation up to an addi 
tional 4%, the ordinary taking all the remain. 
ing available surplus; consequently, over the last five 
years the ordinary dividends have risen from 8% to 
15%. The ordinary shares are well worth holding fora 
period on the prospect of steadily increasing earnings 
and on the declining volume of substantial debenture 
issues. 


PATONS AND BALDWINS 


This well-known woollen manufacturing company 
has passed through a very severe period in the trade 
in which it is engaged; but the shares in the current 
year, after being below 25s., made a_ substantial 
recovery on a profit of £160,749 for the year to end 
April last, against a previous £33,409. In 1923 the 
company paid 124%, tax free, and 2$% bonus, tax 
free; but for the last two years, owing to acute 
depression in the trade, has only paid 5%, tax free, in 
each year. 

The balance-sheet, in spite of the last three years of 
diminished profits, still shows up strongly. The 
policy of the company may be described as well on 
the conservative side, and for some years now the item 
of depreciation has annually received generous 
amounts, which, as such money goes into the bust 
ness, to a great extent means ultimately returning in 
benefit to the shareholders. 


UNION COLD STORAGE 


The ‘‘ meat”? war has had marked effects on the 
profits of the big American meat companies formerly 
working in understanding with the leading British 
interests; but from the fact that Union Cold Storage 
for the last three years has shown excellent profits, 
one concludes that the results of the prolonged dispute 
have been much less severely felt by ourselves than by 
the Americans. The company’s profits for 1924 wert 
£848,070, for 1925 £883,564, and for 1926 £994,195 
the increase for 1926 over 1925 being particularly 
marked. The disagreement between the big interests 
appears to have finally ended, and any _ uncertainty 
that may have affected the investment quality of Union 
Cold Storage preference issues would seem to be 
entirely dispelled by the trend of profits, with 10% 
regularly forthcoming on the ordinary shares and af 


increased carry forward at £175,707. — 
AU 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. total Funds Excood £33,875,000. Total Income Exceeds £10,052,00 
EDINBURGH: 64 Princes Street 


LONDON: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 
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NET 


6/- 


3d 


NET for those too 


The “ Married Love” series are the 
most important contributions to sex 
knowledge ever published. They have 
been translated into French, German, 
Swedish, Danish, 


by most 
eminent doctors. They have been 
praised and recommended in every 
quarter of the Press, 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd., 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2 


Sex and the Young 
B /6 Its chapters will be invaluable to 
parents and teachers. rst con- 


NET tains a wonderful new idea and a 


clean, vital new word—erogamic—to 
do duty for the clean, fresh idea the 
best people are reaching out toward 
in their lives to-day. ‘‘ Education ” 
says: “It is a simple but exhaustive 
treatise on a fundamental and very 
difficult subject.’ 


THE GILL PUBLISHING Co., 
34 Paul Bakehouse Court, E.C.4 


Radiant Motherhood 


A guide to young married couples 
who have children or expect to have 
children, lightening the onerous task 
of a the child they long for. 
“Daily Express’? says: ‘* Messrs. 
Putnam have the root of the matter 
in them when say that an intel- 
ligent study of . Stopes’s works 
(and a practical application of their 
teachings) would see the human race 
transformed.” 
G. P, PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd., 

24 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2 


Wise Parenthood 


3/ 
NET 


A Letter to Working Mothers 


On How to have Healthy Children and avoid Weakening 

* Pregnancies. Practical help in the very simplest wording 

poor to travel for personal hel; 

Clinic. Useful for distribution by Nurses. To be obtained 
from : 


THE MOTHER'S’ CLINIC, 


108 Whitfield St., London, W.1 


A sound handbook on Birth Control 
for Married People. The Pioneer of 
scientific yet simple instruction in this 
important subject. Recommended 

innumerable medical practitioners to 
their patients. ‘‘The Medical Times” 
says: “‘ The author ably presents the 
case for birth control from the scien- 
tific point of view. ...No medical 
man or medical woman should fail to 
secure a copy and read it carefully.’’ 

G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Ltd. 
24 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.2 


SOCIOLOGICAL WORKS BY 
MARIE STOPES 


The Great Hope of Civilization. 


Married Love 


“‘ One of the most important women of our time.” 


—SCOTTISH NATION 


The Human Body 


(ILLUSTRATED) 


6/6 


NET 


Telling all the things about human 
bodies all want to know and even 
Huxley did not tell. It contains ‘a 
7-Plate Atlas of the Human _ body 
young people and all who mi a 
= training in physiology in their 


THE GILL PUBLISHING Co. 
34 Paul Bakehouse Court, E.C4 


A Banned Play 


and A Preface on the Censorship 


Much discussion has recently re- 
volved around the Censorship, and 
this book should make the author’s. 
case clear. A stirring 3Act Pla 
with one modern life's 
problems owe the Censor in 
rehearsal so t English le are 
debarred from seeing it, although it 
is going to be produced on the Con- 
tinent. 

BALE & DANIELSSON, Ltd. 
83 Gt. Titchfield St., London, W.1 


Man, Other Poems and a Preface 


3/6 


NET in_feelin, 


at the Free 


interesting little poems about which the ‘* Scotsman” — 
“The work in this volume is always natural and sweet 
and has a pleasing art of its own,” and the 
“Times”: “* Her highest level, we think, is reached in 
* Tokio Snow,’ expressed in stanzas which have a curious 


but very successful rhyme scheme.” 


WM. 
21 


Bedford St., London, W.C.2 


HEINEMANN, Ltd., 


A NEW GOSPEL TO ALL PEOPLES 


First delivered to the Bishops at Lambeth, 1920. Vellum. 2/6. 


Messrs. HATCHARDS, Ltd., 187 Piccadilly 


able 


NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION WITH 60 EXTRA PAGES AND ADDITIONAL PLATE. } 


CONTRACEPTION : Its Theory, History and Practice 


15/- NET 


A Manual jor the Medical and Legal Professions and all Social Workers. 
By MARIE CARMICHAEL STOPES, D.Sc. 


Lancet. 


dispassionate 


“The book is valuable and should be read by all 
interested in racial welfare.”—The Medical Review. 


“Some such a book as this had to be written, and this 
is very well written.”—Sir Archdall Reid in Nature. 


“This problem will undoubtedly occupy a more pro- 
minent position in the future, and to those who wish 
to study it we can recommend this volume.”—Journal 
of State Medicine. 

“This high! 


important bape cannot be studied 
completely an 


y without reference to her 
distinctly remarkable book.”—The Hospital and Health 


Fellow of University College, London. 


A few press opinions of the first edition of this world-famous book : 


“Dr. Stopes sets out with precision and no little 
literary grace the problem of contraception. . . . Mu 
of the evidence contained in the book is quite unobtain- 


find Dr. 
Mirror. 


Nation. 


“This book 


“*The book is supremely important, and 
is one of the most important women of 
for, almost single-handed, she is fighting a cr 
which, successful or the reverse, cannot fail to have a 
momentous effect on our civilisation.”—The Scottish 


will meet with opposition only from 
those who desire to suppress the facts.’”’—Professor Carr- 
Saunders in The Nation and Atheneum. stock 


Order from your Bookseller or direct from the Publishers : 
JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON LTD., 83-91 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, W.1 


“This book is unique and marks a new era in litera- 
Much ture germane to this subject.’”—The Medical Times. 


Nurses and midwives who work among the poor 
should be able to give advice upon this topic when 
called upon to do so, and for this purpose i 
Stopes’s work 


will 
invaluable.” —The 
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ACROSTICS 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No, 284 
(First of the 21st Quarter.) 


HIGHWAYMAN ONE, HOUSEBREAKER, SIR, THE SECOND; 
By CONNOISSEURS BOTH MASTER-WORKMEN RECKONED. 


Away with him, though sweetly he could fiddle. 
Great Scottish clan—of you we need the middle! 

Is rough on rats and other Indian vermin. 

England to overthrow he did determine. 

Whistle, my master, and I’m sure to come. 

My heart all ears, who rides in me is dumb. 
Storm there is none here, but no little stress. 

A metal’s core extract, nor more nor less. 

With skill and luck, you, my dear friend, may win it. 
My bite they mortal thought :—there’s nothing in it! 
Clip at both ends what all men take with pleasure. 
Far easier this than to amass a treasure. 


Solution of Acrostic No, 282 


G lasie R 

O il-beetl 

O xfor D 1 When alarmed, these insects emit from the 
S chismati C joints of the legs an oily yellowish fluid. 
E nd Uring They appear to be parasitic on bees. 

B erserke R 2 It is three feet in diameter. 

E ide R_ 8% He that filches from me my good name 
R_afflesi A? Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
R eputatio N§ And makes me poor indeed. 

Y armou Th 


Othello, iii, 3. 

Acrostic No. 282.—The winner is Mr. W. A. Roberts, The 
Cottage, Udney Park Road, Teddington, who has selected as 
his prize ‘ The Clash of Cultures and the Contact of Races,’ 
by G. H. Lane-Fox Pitt-Rivers, published by Routledge, and 
reviewed in our columns on August 13 under the title ‘ In 
Defence of Savagery.’ Nine other competitors named this book, 
eighteen chose ‘ My Journey to Lhasa,’ twelve ‘ The Marriage of 
Heaven and Hell,’ seven ‘ Tinker’s Leave,’ etc., etc. 

Atso Corrsect.—Armadale, Baldersby, A. de V. Blathwayt, 
Boskerris, Mrs. J. Butler, Mrs. R. H. Boothroyd, Mrs. Ruth 
Carrick, J. Chambers, Cliffoney, Gay, Glamis, Jeff, Kirkton, 
John Lennie, Lilian, Margaret, Martha, G. W. Miller, H. de R. 
Morgan, N. O. Sellam, Oakapple, Peter, Rho Kappa, Sisyphus, 
St. Ives, Trike, R. H. S. Truell, Tyro. 

One Licut Wronc.—Mrs. Robt. Brown, C. H. Burton, Ceyx, 
Estela, Mrs. A. E. Ellis, C. Ellis, Falcon, Hanworth, Mrs. A. 
Lole, Madge, J. F. Maxwell, Lady Mottram, Quis, Shorwell, 
Stucco, Hon. R. G. Talbot, Twyford. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Carlton, C. C., A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, 
Cyril E. Ford, lago, H. Kempson, Rand, C. J. Warden. All 
others more. 

Acrostic No. 281.—Corrkct : in W. R. Wolseley. 

Twyrorpb, A. pe V. Biatuwayt, D. L., J. Cuampers, Giamis. 
—Nostalgia was a misprint for Notalgia. Nostalgia, of course, 


means ‘‘ home-sickness,’’ Notalgia, “ back-ache.”’ 
Iaco.—Nephralgia means “ pain in the kidneys,” not “* back- 
ache.”’ 
Mapcr.—See my reply to Twyford above. A Banshee is a 
female fairy, not a spectre or bogle, 


“THE BEST OF ALL MAGAZINES.” 


‘BLACKWOOD’ 


for SEPTEMBER. 
CONTENTS 


Under the Hammer and Sickle. 8y £. R. R. Linklater 
The Arrow that Flieth. By “ Bombardier ” 
Abdul, Hazara By Shallmar 
Benighted on the Moor of Rannoch. w. J. F. 
Festival Time in the Malayan Rubber. 


By Alice Berry-Hart 


A Transfer of Passengers. By Oswald Wildridge 
The Shaitan. By Fund! 
Quia Incredibile. By C. G. Chenevix Trench 
The Elusive Trail. By Cyril W. Davson 


XIII. The Return Journey. XIV. That Bag! 

Musings without Method— 
England's Flattery of the United States—The Wines of France 
—The Art and Science of Drinking—The English a Conserva- 
tive People—Treatises on Contervatism—‘* Safety First 
The Curse of Opportunism. 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have ‘ Blackwood’s 
Magazine’ sent by post monthly for 30s. yearly, or 15s. for six 
months. 

WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD., 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 
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Westminster Hospital 


Medical 
(University 


NEXT TERM COMMENCES OCT. 3rd 


Moderate Fees. Valuable Scholarships 
and Prizes. Hospital centrally situated 
(opposite Westminster Abbey). Exten- 
sive Sports Grounds 


For s s apply to the Dean, Dr. A. S. Wood 
CMG, .B.E., | Hospital Medical School, 


We 
Telephone: VICTORIA 0765 


shilling 


is a good coin 
of the Realm 


ig only takes fifty to send 
a poor worn-out mother 
and three youngsters for A 
GLORIOUS WEEK at the 
seaside. Won’t YOU share in 
this joyous task? The Church 
Army appeals for shillings. 
Please send some NOW to 
PREB. CARLILE, C.H., D.D., 
Hon. Chief Secretary, 


THE 
CHURCH ARMY 


55 BRYANSTON ST., 
LONDON, W.1 


Bankers : 
BARCLAYFS. 


SYMONS 


FLOW 


DER 
DEVON 
Rich, refined, rejuvenating refresh- 
ment, made in the celebrated coast 
county, where red earth, ruddy apples, 
and rosy cheeks abound. Held in high 
repute for 125 years. TASTE and see 
how good and cheap these Gold Medal 
Cyders are. Four 
includi: r rare non-in 
HEALTHIEST “ SYDRINA,” are sent FREE, if 1/6 
DRINK is enclosed to cover cost of packing 
I KNOW and postage. 


JNO. SYMONS, Ltd., Apple Lea, TOTNES, DEVON 
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= Kinemas Shipping 
| — 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY Fr g O and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 
Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) Under Passenger H and Freight Services. 
Wonday, Tuesday and Wednesday. August 29, 30 and 31 — 
DOLORES COSTELLO in 
rape pol MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 
Address for ali Passonger Business, P. & G. House, 14 Cockepur Street, 
d “THE ROMANCE OF HINE-MOA” 
The First Maori Feature Drama 
thonday, Friday and Saturday. September 1, 2 and 3 Miscellaneous 
HARRY LANGDON in 
“THE STRONG MAN” 
k, 
‘i EVELYN BRENT, LAWRENCE GRAY and LOUISE BROOKS in 
“LOVE ‘EM AND LEAVE 'EM” COALS 
= Squid Divertissement From one of the Purest and Richest Seams ever dis- 
HEDGES and Piano, and covered in England. Stock mow, enormous saving. 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


Lowest summer level. Truck loads direct to any station. 
Also Anthracite, Coke (Gas Furnace Foundry). 

Write: Wm. D, Farrar, Dept. S, Colliery Offices, 
Leckhampton, Glos. Telephone : 2220 Cheltenham. 


That Secret Mend 
of Rare Tobaccod 


peu 1/0; 03, 


Literary 


YPEWRITING—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Typewriting, 
Duplicating, Shorthand, French. 


ERALDINE LEWIS, Wootton, New Milton, Hants. 


Typewriting, 1s. 3d. per 1,000 words. Prompt, accurate 
work. Strictly confidential. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Popular Composer is prepared to consider good Snappy 

Lyrics with a view to arranging Music for immediate publica- 
tion, Known or unknown Authors invited to submit MSS. 
—Box 447, ‘* Composer,’’ Fulwood House, 


H Holborn 
London, W.C.1. 


XCELLENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES CON- 

STANTLY OCCURRING; highly » recommended 

methods. Send now stamped addressed envelope for free 
particulars, GREEN & CO., 17 Church Lane, Hull. 


TEWART’S DETECTIVE AGENCY. 
Piccadilly Mansions, Piccadilly Circus, W.1, undertake 
confidential inquiries and detective work of all descriptions, 
whether in connection with DIVORCE, BLACKMAIL, 
SECRET WATCHINGS, or other annoyance. Ref. LEADING 
SOLICITORS. Consultations free. . A. Aston, M.B.E., 
Principal.—’Phone Regent 3294. 


MOTOR TUITION 


EARN Motor Driving and Mechanism from Experts, 

who will teach you by the correct method, and make you 

competent in the quickest and simplest manner. Our cars 
sent to your door anywhere, at any time, Sundays included. 
Instruction on your own car, if desired, at your garage. Moderate 
charges. Write for full particulars, Box 79, The Saturpay 
Review, 9 King Street, London, W.C.2. 


Appeal 


— T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this 
parish of 8,000 people by sending amet clothing. bere, 

“? o “rummage of any kind to the Mission Sister, S:. 
) Mary's Vicarage, Edmonton, N 

R ‘Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 27.8.1927 

Allen & 

Bele, Sona Denieleeon Nach 4 Grayeor 

Basi] Blackwell erbert Jenkins Press 

Berne, Oates & Wasb- Putnam’s 

& Hall Blackett 

Selwyn & Blount 

Grant Richards Mills & Boos 
Competitors must cat ont and enclose this coupon 


NOTABLE MODERN FIRST EDITIONS 


Beardsley (A.), etc. The Savoy, in original parts. 1895-96. 
£8 10s. 


Butler (S.). Luck or Cunning. Fine Copy. 1887. £4 4s. 

Conrad (J.). Typhoon. Fine Copy. 1903. £4 4s. 

mi > (J.). Abraham Lincoln. With A. L. S. 1918. 
10 10s. 


Gissing (G.). The Emancipated. 3 vols. 1890. £3 10s. 

Kipling (R.). The Jungle Books. Fine Copies. 18945. £24. 

Kipliog (R.). The City of Dreadful Night. Allahabad. 1891. 
5 5s. 


Stephens (J.). The Crock of Gold. Rare. 1912. ' £10 10s. 

Thompson (F.). Sister Songs. 1895. £2 10s. 

= (A.). Phineas Redux. 2 vols. Original Cloth. 1874. 
5 5s. 


Wilde (O.). An Ideal Husband. Unopened. 1899. £2 2s. 
WANTED 
Your Library or any rare books you have for sale. Highest 
prices paid, or fair exchanges arranged. 
GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 
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F R LONDON AND ENVIRONS coor 
“A brilliant Times, good.” wr 
AUGUST ISSUE. “The best handbook to London ever issued"— 
4 The Geneva Naval Conference 60 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, | roo Iilustrations, Maps end Py 
By Lt.-Commander KENWORTHY, M.P. G/- FRENCH AND IT. CHAMONIX. 
4 : By K. K. KAWAKAMI 2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA | 2/- THE ITALIAN 
(of the fokyo. Nichi-Nichi 2/- PARIS, LYONS AND RHONE VALLEY 9, 
2/6 MOTOR-CAR HANDBOOK & THE HOTELS OF THE WoRD E N 
q { Imperialism in China A Handbook to 2 the Leading Hotels rough: the World - 
4 By JOHN NIND SMITH Liangollen—Dariington. ee aa. Paris and 
War-making and Peace-making in the y Booksals and all 
Schools By J. H. BADLEY 
4 (Headmaster of Bedales School) 
@ e Communist Doctrine G 
by c. u. core | | A Security which does not Depreciat 
a Humorous Interlude by OWLGLASS ”’ T 
Endowment Assurance provides a means 
Monthly 6d. Annual Subscription 7s. in Europe, 8s. 
. outside Europe. Of all newsagents saving which for convenience and advanta: § 1 
To the Manager, Foreign Affairs, : 
Victoria Street, Londoa, S.W.1 Life Assurance combined with Investment mH 
a  Please send me the August of Foreign Affairs. 
| I enclose 6d. 
_ Name THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.,LTD, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 
Address 
All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted, = 
NATIONAL REVI 
Edited by L. J. Maxse. August, 1927. August, 1927. A 
. bel 
| Episodes of the Month 
Correspondence— The Naval Conference eve 
Jutland—Germany’s Mistaken Policy THE NAVY LEAGUE} th, 
By HARPER The House of THE EDITS 
4 Is there anything in Birth ? By 1aN D. COLVIN Lends and be The Rt. a? Lose Sa bu 
q Developments in East and Central Africa ap ny Prof. CHARLES SAROLEA | 
By Right Hon. Sir MONTAGUE BARLOW, Bart. Pred 4 Ite Internationd 
June on the Fields By Miss FRANCES PITT The 
a _ | Some Comments on Wimbledon | AR to 
L. A. GODFREE An Indictment of Christian Missions | the 
— | The Plight of Agriculture Notes from Paris an 
By Sir HENRY PAGE CROFT, Bart., M.P. “THE OLD STAGER” [Le 
Kipling as a Critic By CECIL BARBER Towards Vacancy ont 
Promise and Performance: Home Rule in Being The Action Francaise CHA I 
By ANGLO-IRELANDER Ballads LETTY STACK If his 
Thomas Munro _By Brig.-General R. G. BURTON L. EATON SMITH 
In the Track of the Exod tha 
The Queen of the Might-Have-Been PEREGRINE PICKLE his 
By Lieut.-Gen. Sir GEORGE MacMUNN, K.C.B. “Says Sergeant Murphy ” A. P. GARLAND naa 
The New Trade Union Law The Gamellan HUBERT S. BANNER | the 
By GERALD B. HURST, K.C., M.P. STORIES Tribate” HANNAH BERMAN: 
‘Correspondence Section one 
The 1820 Memorial Settlers’ Association. By Viscountess Milner POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 
: Price 3s. net Annual Subscription : 14/- post free. 
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